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A POSSIBLE POSSESSION. 


i ie those that love flowers and want them, yet have but 
little time to devote to them, or but little strength to 
weed and water, to dig and train, a wiser course than that 
of making flower beds, with all the work which that in- 
volves, and the possible failure that poor seeds and rainy 
spells and dry spells may occasion, is the setting out of 
shrubs, and the encouragement of the most difficult plant 
of all, patience, till they start their roots and gather force 
for blossoming 
There is the old familiar lilac, beloved of our grand- 
mothers, with its purple plumes or its multitudinous snowy 
ones, to be found round every ancient door-stone, together 
with its faithful ally, the long-cherished damask-rose, grow- 
ing low on the ground, triumphant over every foe, asking 
for no care, and growing just for the love of growing. Twigs 
of these lilacs, with the budding-joint buried in good earth 
and carefully watered, twigs gladly given by all owners, 
hardly ever fail to grow, and in a few years there is a high 
hedge or a great green mound that sheds fragrance far 
abroad, and is an object of desire to every child that passes; 
not only that, but its innumerable bunches allow you to 
make glad the heart of the desiring child without appre- 
There are, too, the monthly and the Japanese 
honeysuckles, to be bought for twenty-five cents apiece, grow- 
ing rapidly, covering walls and fences, and usually blooming 
the first season, their delicious odor making summer evenings 
an ecstasy. There are, moreover, the ground-nut vines with 
their crushed-strawberry clusters, the feathery white clem- 
atis, the sweetbrier, its delicate flower as ethereal as its scent 
is pungent and powerful, the red columbine, and the wood- 
violet, all to be brought home from their wild life, and all 
able to take care of themselves once set in the ground, and 
reappearing ycar after year, and costing nothing ate". Arid 
then, for a trifle of money, may be had 9 fewWering almond, 
pink and doudle as a little double re%e, early in the year, or 
the flowering-cherry, born of “§pring sunshine and winter 
snow, if looks betray—Sarentage, or the scarlet - flowering 
quince, all grovijng eventually into large bushes, and mak- 
ing great p*feens of delicate bloom. A root of syripga, 
planéa with three minutes’ labor and a sbilling’s expense, 
will in time make the garden-place a bridal bower. The 
weigela, a little later blushing from root to tip; the azalea, 
brought home from the swamp and set in a damp spot for 
July’s flowering ; the hollyhocks, splendid in silken sheen; 
the hardy hydrangea, with its white clusters turning to rose 
to make the eye glad in August; the witch-hazel, hanging 
out its yellow curls when the first frost comes—all these 
grow and bloom without asking anything of you but per- 
mission, and cost you no care, no back-breaking, and no 
disappointment. And they will give you almost as much 
satisfaction as the beds of the beautiful annuals that have 
to be watered and weeded and cared for to the extent of 
your strength, aud will afford you, with their thick-flower- 
_ ing sprays and branches, far more chance of giving pleasure 
by large handfuls. 
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Tue most obtuse of foreigners must be able to perceive for 
himself what the Parisian is so ready to tell him at every turn 
—that nobody is now in town. (This is when the foreigner 
is indiscreet enough to enjoy the color of it all.) At the 
Bois, as one knows,on the Avenue des Acacias, where during 
the season all the great world drives—the world of royalty 
and fashion—and which at that time is so thickly packed 
with carriages that for ten minutes there will be an immov- 
able block among them —on this avenue one meets now 
what seems like an endless stream of people. The tourist 
is there, and the young danseuse; some Turk in gorgeous 
vestments; a prince, toward whom the head of every woman 
as he passes turns; colored people in faultless dress and 
equipage—men of wealth and position, it is easy to see. One 
meets all these, but the glory of the place has departed. 
There is a hired look about much of it. The red-vested 
Parisian cocher has most of it his own way. After going 
back aud forth a few times—and going back and forth an 
endless number of times constitutes the conventional driving 
in the Bois—one begins to feel about it (at this time of year, 
at any rate) very much as one does about some clever ar- 
rangement of mirrors meant to deceive as to the number of 
people or rooms in a house—that much effect has been pro- 
duced by little. The endless repetition of the same faces 
wearied us beyond measure. It was Mrs. Van Twiller who 
observed that ours might bore other people as much. 
Whereupon we turned away into one of the many exquisite 
drives of that exquisite park. 

At the Francais and at the Opera-house, as at the Bois, 
no one sees any one very chic. But, after all, why should 
any one care—any one who loves Paris, at any rate—since 
Paris itself is left? There is always, when one has grown 
to accept the beauty and munificence of the city as « fact, 
the life of the streets and gardens. It is easy, too, to see 
when the stranger has arrived at the stage when this has be- 
gun to impress him. During the first few days he walks 
about with his head in the air, or drives about the Place de 
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la Concorde, and down past the Arc de Triomphe, with arms 
upheld, directing the observation of his companions in this 
or that direction, After some days he sits on a bench and 
looks about, or, leaning over the walls of the Seine, watches 
the fishermen, the boats of gay people, the children romping 
with their dogs in the water, the workmen leading the great 
Normandy horses into the river for a bath. The charm of 
this intoxicates him—feeling it all, too, in the heart of a 
great city, with the Champs Elysées hardly a stone’s-throw 
away, and the windows of the Louvre looking down at him 
from across the street. There is endless variety, endless de- 
light. The middle- people are so happy! They are 
everywhere—the good old husband and his wife, the loeyi- 
table dog romping near them, or the father and mother 
and young children off for a holiday or an afternoon under 
the trees. Puris is a paradise for the middle-aged—the mid- 
die-aged woman most of all. Whatever her youth, she has 
here the opportunity to blossom out into independence and 

ursuits. She becomes almost a public functionary. She is 
in the parks, in the shops; and with pink ribbons in her 
white cap, she ushers you with kindly wrinkled face into 
your seat at the theatre. 

The only person one does not grow to have a special in- 
terest in is the tourist — the sestioen, eager, suspicious, all- 
devouring tourist. Escape from him is impossible. We 
saw him as an unfledged youth on the Eiffel Tower the 
other day gesticulating to a guard. Coming to his assist- 
ance, he told us he was trying to discover if they char 
for coming down the tower as well as for going up—that 
when one was where every one tried to cheat the foreigner, 
one had to be always on the lookout. We sighed for Young 
America, Attaching himself to us, this youth told us he 
was going all over -— and asked what there was for 
him to see first here. e had never heard of the Louvre, 
and thanked us. The young girl on her first voyage nearly 
wept when he had gone, wondering why fate has distributed 
fortunes so unevenly, It comforted her little for Mrs. Van 
Twiller to say that perhaps he needed travel more than 
others. But the judgments of people afflict this r young 
woman most. Coming away from the beauties of the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation, we heard her talking to some sweet-faced, 
gentle old lady, who looked as if she had been too carefully 
shielded even to know that sin existed. 

**But I am afraid, for all its beauty, my dear, that Paris 
is very bad,” the old lady said. 
you not see it?” - 

We think she referred to the buil@ing’tised for the bull- 
fights we had passed on our wey. 

“<n ry! remember tlyy“flowers,” our young friend said, 
“and 1 don’'f-e¥five it’s bad at all. How can it be, with 
all there (0 balance possible evil? Science and art never 
“uid have done so much to make a place beautiful had 
there been no great pulse and throb of truth back of it all.” 

The gentle old lady looked surprised, but went on her 
way smiling. Mrs. Van Twiller is wondering how to sup- 
press our young friend. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ADVANCE IN COMMON-SENSE. 


W E often speak of fashion as of something which vibrates 
like a pendulum, so that the extremes take turns with 
each other, and there is no real advance. But this is not 
true, even though Emerson preached it. It is most obvious- 
ly untrue ip the most obvious extremes, those of dress and 
emeanor. I have been expecting for half a century to see 
a certain fashion of my youth return—the gradual evolution 
of the trouser-strap into what Willis christened “ the web- 
footed pantaloon,” by which the very cloth of the trouser 
was carried down over the boot, fitting it tightly half-way 
to the toe and entirely down to the heel, so that the foot as 
well as the leg was almost wholly covered with cloth. The 
curious may still see it graphically exhibited in the illustra- 
tions of the early books of Dickens, especially in Nicholas 
Nickleby, where old Ralph Nickleby still wears the top-boots, 
then disappearing, and all the fashionables are in web- 
footed style. It was carried so far that the boot could by no 
ery ur pd be put on either before the trouser or after it, 

ut had to be carefully inserted into the garment and then 
the whole drawn on together. Naturally, they had to be 
taken off together, and when a young gentleman retired for 
the night they were apt to be hung on a chair, looking like 
a pair of duplicate legs. It was the most preposterous ex- 
treme of fashion, for men, during the last half-century; but 
it has never come back, nor is it likely to recur; the vibra- 
tion of the pendulum of fashion will never get so far again, 
probably. In the same way, though skirts may expand or 
contract, the full vastness of the hoop-skirt—as in the days 
when ladies were represented by caricaturists as being 
lowered through the tops of sedan-chairs by a derrick, be- 
cause no door would admit them—is never likely to recur 
again. There are still what we call extremes, but in all 
these matters what is now the widest extreme would have 
been regarded as moderate and reasonable and perhaps a 
little prudish in the days of the first Georges or of good 
Queen Anne. 

When we consider for how many years it was the custom 
for every boy of good family, even in America, to have his 
head shaved at the age of ten or thereabouts, and thence- 
forth to wear a wig upon a bald head for the remainder of 
his natural life, we can see how mild is the mere concession 
of the shaven chin as it now prevails; although there are 
~ that in the progress of civilization that also may be 
left as nature intended. Thackeray's extraordinary por- 


traitures of King George, with and without his wig and his 
stuffed garments, will never pass from memory, and with 
them may rank that well-known English caricature of 1786, 
called “ The Bailiff Outwitted,” in which a lady is bein 

seized by an officer, while she slips away in extremely ae 


minis! costume below, leaving hat, wig, and enormous! 
inflated garments in his unconscious hands. At that period, 
as in the caricature of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Parapluie” (M 
Umbrella), a lady shelters from the rain, under the various 
projections of her vast wardrobe, a man, a boy, and a little 
girl, all wearing the broad hats of the time. 

Suddenly, as in a moment, this bouffant costume, as it was 
called, me gree and in Gillray’s famous caricatures we 
at once find everything elongated instead of amplified. In 
his drawing of two fashionables of 1794 we find the man 
wearing what looks like a tight bathing-dress of the present 
day, surmounted by a voluminous cravat and a tie-wig, 
while the dame whose hand he holds appears to have on but 
a single garment of great length, surmounted by a head- 
dress of plastered hair, set off by straw-work and by three 
immense feathers much longer than either the woman or 
the man. In another caricature of the year after, called 
“A Lady putting on her Cap,” the wearer requires the aid 
of two to hold up the vast length of muslin which is 
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war. 
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same monotony of commonplace clothing. 
is now picturesque except 
borate accoutrements are rather 
the occasion of smiles among otber nations. ‘‘ Why do they 
dress like that?” said to me at Zermatt a youn pat oy 
who found the Matterhorn an easy climb. * The do 
not dress like that. I do not dress like that.” And, indeed, 
the ordinary Swiss guide looks much like any American 
farmer, in his garb. Costume has almost disap 
Switzerland; and I once saw half the population of Lucerne 
standing to gaze on a party of peasants from the Black 
Forest, who still like their grandparents. Turkey 
and Japan bave disenchanted us by a ng on the unbe- 
coming robes of civilization. It is only the 
who still wears what pleases and becomes 
perpetuating the its of other days. On the whole, 
the world is simplifying, for better, for worse. Either the 
increase of education or the improvement in ordinary com- 
forts diminishes the taste for extremes. Splendor in these 
times demands some excuse for itself, as a New York lady 
once told me that she See Seannn 2 0 anne Bea 
nent investment, and ght them in Paris as the cheapest 
market. Exquisite fabrics and perfect taste will always be 
in demand, but the mere insistence on costume for purposes 
of discrimination must go on disappearing; the more marked 
a new fashion, the more promptly it is imitated, and sub- 
sides. When it is the test of a gentleman or a lady that he 
or she shall avoid extremes, it is evident that extremes must 
tend to diminution. The tendency to equality ‘brings its 
compensations; we lose the fine flower of an Glusive class, 
but we gain in universal comprehension. . By the freema- 
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sonry of a monotonous costume we a that ease of 
intercourse which Selden thought so valuable in the wide 
dinner table of the early English kings. ‘* The King himself 
Torte “Lall, dna ..it lords sat with him; and then 
be understood men.” " T. W. H. 


MY LADY SPINSTER, 
I.—DOUBLE AND SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


TATURE and art, society and civilization, combine to 
render the condition of a single man not only tolerable 
but even fascinating. For him, elegant bachelor apartments 
rise, filled with every luxury. For him, tailor and laundress, 
caterer and messenger, telegraph and telephone, and special 
aids of every sort, lubricate the wheels of life to an idyllic 
condition of smoothness. Despite the Scriptural injunction, 
outward comfort and inward are the usual lot of the 
modern bachelor, and the option of a change of condition 
is also his. These papers, therefore, will be more fittingly 
devoted to the ers and advantages of their less strong 
and well-cared-for sisters who are sufficiently advanced in 
years to be termed single women. 

‘*It is not for man to be alone,” was written posi- 
tively of the first man when, as is generally understood, but 
one man was living, and before any problem whatever could 
be presented concerning the welfare of women, for the 
simple but all-sufficient reason that no woman had then 
been created. No argument, therefore, can be drawn from 
the Scriptural assertion which can be applied to any but the 
masculine portion of the human family. It is not good for 
man to be alone, but whether or not it is good for a woman, 
depends entirely on circumstances. It is often vety good 
for her own well-being and for the world that a woman 
should pass her life unmarried. 

That the cases of single blessedness are not in the ascend- 
ency; that marriage is so universally desired; that men so 
inferior in appearance, ability, and general intelligence and 
manly virtues that if clo in feminine form they would 
pass unnoticed, are accepted as husbands—these facts are 
only a few of many that might be offered in proof that, as a 
rule, it is not good for woman to be alone. 

It is distinctly and desirable for a woman to marry 
a worthy man and create a home which shall be a centre of 
beautiful influence, widening as the years go by, and for- 
ever remembered by children and grandchildren as a haven 
of peace, and an active, unfailing incentive and example to 
noble living and thinking. No school of art or music can 
so truly develop those womanly virtues which the world is 
always needing as the home circle. Literature and science 
may hold out beckoning hands to the young girl, and dis- 
play the glittering rewards which the world bestows on 
— but the maiden’s instinct is invariably true. The 

ome, with all its cares, offering at the outset, it may be, 
little besides the companionship and sympathy of a loving 
heart, and with ample pros of years of struggle with 
poverty, is almost sure to win the day. 

No discipline equals that of the daily, hourly conflict 
with the petty annoyances of housekeeping cares, childish 
inconsistencies and v , and perhaps the presence of an 
irritable, exacting husband. The wife learns her lessons of 
patience and love in a school where her beneficiaries be- 
come her instructors. The discipline of midnight watchings, 
of daily acts of service, and enforced self-denial and self-for- 

tfulness, convert by sure alchemy all that is selfish and 

guoble into pure motherly and wifely love. The sanctify- 
tng process is not always recognized, neither can it be truth- 
fully asserted that sanctification is an invariable result of 
home discipline. 

In general, it is not best for a-woman to be alone, because 
every womanly heart naturally seeks some other as a com- 
plement to its own, and failing to find it, for any reason, is 
a to turn aside from the ordinary round of wo- 
manly life and follow a path which at first seems unnatural. 
The much-derided oak and ivy illustration is still apt and 
beautiful. The vine has a strength of its own. " to 
break its firm stem and you may need to exert no little 
power. It is firmly rooted, too, this ivy, and its roots are 
entirely independent of and different from those which seek 
out sustenance for the lordly oak. The plant has its own 
life. Its nourishment is unlike that of the tree. The tiny 
rootlets pass by those substances which go to make the sap 
of the strong tree. Its leaves and flowers have a general 
conformation and a distinct style and beauty of their own 
It is perfect of its kind, sufficient to itself, when alone, but 
displaying its beauty to greatest advan with the oak’s 
sturdy trunk for a background. It is no rfect in its 
organization than the oak. It is as much as often 
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But its uses are different, its beauties not the same. 
In a botanist’s i. ove would occupy as important a 
lace as the other. ‘The oak is not despised beceuse it has 
see of grace, delicacy, and is less decorative, neither is the 
vine re; ed with indifference because it has no strong 
wooded trunk or majestic braucbes with their myriad leaves. 
The oak is far more lovely when its rough bark is covered 
with ivy tendrils. The vine attains greater perfection as a 
vine when it has a firm support. 

The atmosphere of home should bring thoughts of peace, 
harmony, and safety to every woman. Realization of this 
idea does not always follow the establishment of a new 
household. The trouble is that charity and forbearance, the 
Lares and Penates of domestic life, have been left out. But 
to all tried and wearied women the word home is like a 
soothing, fragrant balm. It is not that shelter, food, or 
ordinary physical comforts are bere supplied. With all 
true womanly women the idea suggests love and sympathy, 
au atmosphere favorable to the growth of all womanly 
graces, a harbor safe from the shoals and quicksands of an 
unprotected or public life. 

erhaps the chief reason why a woman generally chooses 
a life of double blessedness, even when the election implies 
reat care and responsibility, is beyond the power of any 
one but herself to explain, it is so largely a matter of intui- 
tion, a natural consequence of being a woman. And how- 
ever deeply a girl may be steeped in worldliness and selfish- 
ness, however her friends or she herself may calculate her 
chances of marriage, the girl knows that it is all a matter as 
much in the way of nature as is the upspringing of the grass 
or the shining of the sun. The wedding robe and veil mean 
more to her than to any other. Underneath satin bodice or 
the plainest bridal garment ever fashioned beats the heart 
of a woman who, for a time at least, realizes the supreme 
meaning of her life, and looks forward with truthful love 
to the home which she longs to bless. 

Hundreds of women marry every year for shelter, for 
support, for position, for freedom from irksome cares, for 
the title of a married woman, and to avoid the reproach 
of their friends. Many marry for reasons which they would 
not admit to their friends, and scarcely to themselves. A 
maiden brought up in a comfortable home suddenly finds 
herself deprived of resources. Marriage is an open door 
through which she may escape the drudgery of the only 
sort of toil possible to her inexperienced hands, and she 
therefore accepts the first respectable offer that falls to her. 
A cluster of feminine olive-piants in a single household find 
quite too many inducements, besides the highest one, to 
matrimony. The oldest.hastens to fix a wedding-day lest 
her younger sister should win the honor of the first mar- 
riage in the family. The plain sister does not wish to be- 
come an object of commiseration, and dares not let her first 
opportunity to make a settlement pass by, lest it should also 
prove the last. One sister weds a man of wealth, who does 
not naturally attract ber, because another sister has set up 
a handsome establishment, and she does not choose to be 
considered less fortunate in the social world. 

Many a woman whose early opportunities for marriage 
have been numerous, but not to her taste, dreads the re- 
proach of her young married friends, and as the years go 
on, accepts a husband who is a life-long disappointment. 
Wealth influences many, and when one considers all the 
luxuries and pleasures that money will bring in our day, 
and sets over against them the lonely life of ill-paid toil 
Which is the alternative in so many instances, it is not sur- 
prising that untrained or thoughtless girls should sometimes 
accept that which seems to them a refuge from care. Fame 
and social position throw their glitteripg mantles over the 
deficiencies of many men, and win for them wives of supe- 
rior merit. Many a girl whose heart has awakened to love 
for some manly young fellow sees him eg not towards 
her shrine, but to another, and in maidenly shame lest her 
secret be discovered, accepts the addresses of another, whom 
she may reward with the calm affection of maturer years, 
but who never quite fills her Inmost heart. The secret of 
many a maiden is never suspected or even dreamed of by 
friend or lover. 

These false motives bring their legitimate results, and 
have no place in the heart of a true woman, who, rather 
than wilfully perjure herself, would struggle all her life with 
poverty and die of starvation. Years of bitterness and dis- 
cord in a married life prove too late to their unhappy vic- 
tim that a single life nobly lived, with its advantages prop- 
erly regarded and its manifold opportunities properly culti- 
vated, would have resulted in a higher degree of mental and 
spiritual attainment, a larger measure of blessing to tbe 
world, and a far greater measure of personal happiness. 

HELEN MARSHALL NorRTH. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DINNER AND DANCING DRESSES. 


= and grenadine gowns for summer dinner 
parties and for Casino dances are very simply made, 
with but slight length at the back of the skirt instead of the 
full trains of dresses of heavier fabrics. The corsage is a 
baby waist with a bertha ruffle, large puffed sleeves, and a 
sash; and the skirt has a narrow flounce or full stiff ruche 
around the foot. Mauve and white are the colors most used, 
but there are also many dresses of pale rose, Nile green, and 
yellow. One of the favorite combinations is white over 
yellow, and a second is white over green. Mauve and pale 
violet dresses are worn alike by the young girls and older 
matrons; their trimmings are white and silver, or else silver 
and jet, the latter being rather elderly, while still others 
are the various shades of the popular violet colors. Rain- 
bow gauzes of fleeciest silks that change in several tints are 
draped as a veil over glossy silks and moirés that are painted 
with vines and flower clusters of natural colors. Silver 
cords form stripes in violet gauzes that are used for the 
skirt of low bodices of satin antique, the sleek plush so 
much employed by French modistes. White silk grenadine 
over yellow taffeta is very effective with a narrow gathered 
flounce edging the bell skirt, and caught at intervals by 
bows of yellow satin ribbon. A similar dress has three 
rows of yellow satin ribbon half an inch wide on ruffles of 
the grenadine. 

Dotted silks and satins of light colors and striped shot 
moiré are chosen for dinner gowns of heavier materials. 
The bodices are made in quaint puffed fashion, with a piping 
or other hard line around the low neck, and large swe ling 
balloon sleeves, while the skirt is in severe fourreau or be 
shape, lined thoughout with bengaline to give it body, and 
trimmed with a narrow flounce of white chiffon, with folds 
and chouz along the upper edge. 


THE NEW BOWS, ETC. 
Two bows are worn on new corsages, each on the left 


side. 


One is placed high just beyond the front and almost 
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to the armhole, while the second comes upward from the 
waist-line. If only one bow is preferred, it on the 
left of the bust, and has long ends hanging on the 
hips. Corselet strappings of inch-wide ribbons are arranged 
in three or four rows above the waist-line of round corsages, 
and a curved row descends from the tips of the shoulders 
low in the back, and also on the bust, the latter ending in 
two chouz made of the ribbon loops. The bow, 
called also the windmill bow, with erect loops above the 
strap, and a single loop and ends below, remains in favor 
for the waist ribbou of jawn and foujard gowns. A square 
bow is at the back of collars of ribbon, and also gives a fin- 
= to the ribbou bracelets that complete half -long elbow 
sleeves. 





THE CHEMISETTE. 


The blazer and blouse are becoming banal, and are seldom 
worn at Newport, except on yachting gowns and travelling 
dresses, where they are still found to be most ccmfortable 
and convenient. In lieu of the blouse front are chemisettes 
of very light blue or lilac satin striped with insertions of 
lace, to be worn inside open fronts of jackets or casaques of 
white crépon or serge. Russian blouse fronts for the same 
purpose are of lilac or rose-tinted scrim embroidered in Rus- 
sian cross stitch in bright red and green, or with pale yellow 
borders on white ground. Dainty chemisettes of white 
linen have a standing collar band, with deep cuffs to match, 
wrought with | button-holes, through which inch-wide 
ribbon of pale yellow, mauve, or pink shades is drawn, 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER CLOTHES. 


The so-callefl French dress with skirt barely reaching the 
knee is worn by girls of five to twelve years at Newport this 
summer. The French waist is, however, modified by Amer- 
ican mothers, and is made of natural length, instead of ex- 
tremely Jong, as are those of the Paris models. White is 
altogether worn in this holiday season, piqué avd duck 
dresses being preferred to flannels for morving wear, and 
naiusook for the afternoon and for church. Ginghams and 
dimities are much less seen than formerly, being confined to 
the nursery and earliest morning hours, Pink and yellow 
sashes and shoulder-knots complete the low waist, and the 
guimpes have a puffed collar and wristbands, through which 
ribbons are drawn. Long brown stockings and low Oxford 
ties of the same brown shade are worn by larger girls, while 
the smaller children, girls and boys alike, wear short socks 
that leave their legs bare half-way below the knee. Leghorn 
hats with indented brims are trimmed with windmill bows 
of'ribbon like that of the sash. Smaller lats of rice straw 
or of Neapolitan braid have clusters of small flowers tied 
along the brim, with the green ends thrust upward, and the 
crown surrounded by a twist of green stems tied in a thick 
bow far forward.on the left side. 

Sailor suits are worn on all occasions by boys under twelve 
years. They are of cotton twills in light colors, pale blue 
or pink striped with white, or else entirely of white with 
piuk or blue sailor collars. The little fellows wear quite 
short trousers, showing their sunburnt legs above short 
white socks, For larger boys are suits of pale gray woollens 
made with a long English jacket and full knickerbockers 
gathered to a band around the knees. A round turned-over 
collar of doubled linen and a very large cravat bow com- 
plete these suits. The hat is a wide-brimmed sailor shape 
of rough white straw or of striped smooth straw, or else a 
sailor's cap is worn. 

VARIETIES. 


Violet-colored rough straw hats for the coming demi- 
season are low-crowned with projecting brims, and are 
trimmed with many loops of baby-ribbon in violet shades, 
with clusters of Parma violets above. 

Instead of the long feather boas of last summer, the pres- 
ent fancy is for short ruches simply surrounding the neck, 
of many loops of baby-ribbon, usually of black satin or 
velvet for day wear, but also of the lightest colors for even- 
ing and afternoon—such as ciel blue, brown, pale rose, or 
— They are tied in front or back by a ribbon bow with 
ends. 

A series of small square bows are placed at the lower edge 
of round yokes of lace or embroidery, just above the fulness 
of belted corsages of organdy or foulard dresses. 

When sleeves droop too suddenly from the armhole to be 
becoming, they are caught up half-high with a bow of ribbon, 
or else with fanciful pins of silver, gilt, or enamel. 

White crépon veils are a sea-side novelty to be worn with 
wide-brimmed round hats, and protect the face and neck 
from sunburn. They have striped edges or tape borders 
with selvage, and are just long enough to curve under the 
chin and meet high in the back, where they are fastened with 
a fancy brooch. ‘ 

A flounce of lace at the foot of crépon or foulard skirts is 
edged on each side with an inch-wide ruche of the dress 
material taken double and gathered once through the middle. 
Frills of footing are placed erect above bias flounces of 
foulard, while others have two standing frills of satin ribbon 
an inch wide of the color prevailing in the fabric. 

The newest ribbons are striped lengthwise by weaving, 
one half the width being woven like gros grain, the other 
half in satin twills. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConNELLY, 
Mrs. C. Donovan, and L. P. HOLLANDER. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss Josernutne PoLLARp, whose name has become a 
household word through her popular religious books for 
children, died at her home in New York city on the 15th of 
the present month. Miss Pollard has been for many years 
a valued contributor to several of the periodicals published 
by Harper & Brothers. A most faithful and conscientious 
worker, she found time even during the busy years of her 
authorship to hold several important editorial positions with 
credit to herself. For twenty years or more she did work 
for the Methodist Book Concern, and for a time had charge, 
in this connection, of a paper published for the Southern 
negroes. She held, in addition to this, an editorial position 
on the Sunday-school Times. Miss Pollard, by birth a New- 
Yorker, comes of Puritan stock through a maternal ances- 
tor who came over on the Ma er grandfather was 
a soldier of the Revolution, and a granduncle lost his life at 
Bunker Hill. 

—The entire omar of New York city will rejoice to 
learn that Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, is rapidly recovering from his recent paralytic stroke 
—that, indeed, he has so far rallied as to be able to join, with 
his own characteristic brilliancy of thought and diction, in 
conversations on topics of current interest. A host of wait- 
ing friends are eagerly hoping soon to see the genial and 
sturdy Scotchman back in his accustomed place, fully re- 

to health and usefulness. 





—Last month there was celebrated in the town of Danvers, 


Massachusetts, the two-hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Rebecca Nurse, who was han in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1692, on account of her reli, convictions and because 


she would not confess to g a witch. Her body was 
stolen from the gallows by her sons, and hidden in an un- 
marked grave. Itis only recently that some of her descend- 
ants have unveiled a memorial tablet in honor of the forty 
ns who maintained her innocence before the New Eng- 

nd court that tried her, 

—Carmen Sylva, the Roumanian Queen, supplied the de- 
signs for the decoration of her home in the heart of the Car- 
pathian Mountains. . The music-room is frescoed with a 
cycle of fairy tales of her designing, and has a beautifully 
painted glass ceiling. 

-——Mrs, John Foster, wife of the new Secretary of State, 
received in her youth a thorough classical education, and 
during her long residence abroad she gained a knowled 
of court life and an experience in etiquette that will do her 
good service in ber present position. She is of t assist- 
ance to her husband by the familiarity with French that 
enables her to translate from the Canadian papers anything 
of importance. 

— Miss Consiance Fenimore Woolson is now living quietly 
in Oxford, where she has made many delightful friends. 
Few people who read her charming stories and sketches 
and note her keen appreciation of clever word-play would 
suspect that she is very deaf. 

—Not content with achieving success in literature, Mr. J. 
M. Barrie is said to have political ambitions, and to desire to 
represent his native place in Scotland in Parliament. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the clever writer, has bad to take 
a complete rest in consequence of overwork. 

—Mrs. Farrar, of England, recently ascended the Mattcr- 
horn during a terrible snow-storm. She accomplished the 
ascent in seventeen hours. 

—Queen Elizabeth, Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale, 
and Charlotte Corday have recently been instanced to sup- 
port the assertion that the women who have been greatest 
in history have, as a rule, been unmarried. 

—Mrs, Julia Ward Howe's grandson, Samuel Prescott 
Hall, is a Junior in Harvard, and bas been an ‘‘ honor man” 
all through his college course. 

—Five thousand dollars has been offered Miss Dora Mil- 
ler, a teacher in New Orleans, for the right in a blackboard 
eraser she patented. 

—Two women have been elected to the vestry of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church at Hickman, Kentucky. 

—Henry Mosler, whose artistic successes have lately won 
him the decoration of the Legion of Honor in France, is an 
American by birth. He was born in Cincinnati, and after 
studying art with James H. Beard, became connected with 
Harper's WEEKLY, and did work on that paper during the 
war. Later he went to Diisseldorf to study, and thence re- 
nn to Paris. He has exhibited a number of pictures in 
the Salon. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY pays especial attention to the 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN FAIR at Chicago. Every 
Stage of Progress on the Exposition Grounds is prompt- 
ly described by Special Correspondents, and brilliantly 
Illustrated by Leading Staff Artists. Subscribe Now. 





ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., M.A. 
1z2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising: 
Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. WILKINS, Author of ““A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,’’ “‘A Humble Romance, and Other Sto- 
ries,’”’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (In “ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of “‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “‘C. pe Hurst.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden-Rod, and 


Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 


HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In “Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


City FESTIVALS. By Witt Carteton, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “‘City Ballads,” etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


PustisHeD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 


will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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be to hinder them from rapacity and crime, 
if not cruelty? How could the unprotected 
business of the world go on, and what could 
there be but the reign again of armed men 
and fighting forces on the skirts of every 
hamlet, as in the days when Geraint rode 
abroad? The moral sense of men and wo 
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to reef a sail, and to look after the safety of others as well as his own when 
occasion demands 

If while in the training for this active physical life the boy now and then 
incurs dangers more or less formidable, let not his mother’s heart fail nor 
her lips blanch. The steady eye, the strong muscle, the control of nerve 
ind limb, are acquired only through discipline, and the discipline afforded 
by athletic exercise is invaluable 

We have in mind a certain mother whose home is in a new settlement, 
where domestic help is uncertain and hard to obtain at any price. This 
mother has no daughters, but her sons have bravely come to the front 
They make the garden, split the wood, replenish the pile at need, keep an 
abundant supply of water ready for their mother’s use. There is no affair 
of the small household in which they are not competent and willing to give 
issistance, and withal these boys are gently bred, and have in them the mak 
ing hereafter of good husbands. 
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BLACK, 


CHAPTER IX. 
FACING CONTINGENCIES. 

ie gods were good to Sappho on the 

following day; they called the lost Dissus 
back to life again; Cephissus also they sum- 
moned from his subterranean lair. We had 
been driving about hither and thither during 
the morning—to a number of places it is 
needless to enumerate here; and all the while 
we had been conscious of an ever-increasing 
darkness overhead. Indeed it was welcome; 
for we had become tired of that long period 
of blue skies, blue seas, and glaring sunlight; 
and were quite glad to think of the coolness 
of a shower of rain. But there was more 
coming than we bargained for. The sur- 
rounding mountains had grown more and 
more sombre; they seemed to draw strangely 
near, as if they would hem in the doomed 
town; the air was stifling; the impending 
darkness deepened and still further deepened ; 
what wan light there was came in horizontally, 
and touched the fronts of the houses in aspec 
tral fashion. Then, as we watched and waited 
in this ominous silence, of a sudden, out of 
the black bosom of the hills, there leapt a red 
flash of flame; it struck down; it appeared to 
splinter itself on the ground, and to spread it 
self out again in swift and trembling filaments 
of fire. There was alow premonitory growl— 
answered somewhere else. Another blaze of 
flame leapt out of the black; this time there 
was a sharper rattle, that echoed all around. 
And now the fun grew fast and furious; the 
other portions of the heavens joined in; 
sometimes there was a continuous and blind- 
ing dazzle of crimson—a chain of fire, as it 
were; while the noise grew deafening—Cory- 
dallus, Pentelicus, Hymettus calling to each 
other across the awe-stricken valleys. Then 
the accumulated black masses immediately 
over us must needs take part; there were one 
or two knifelike gleams of pink; and at the 
same moment an ear-splitting roar and clamor 
that seemed to say that all the buildings of 
the Acropolis—the Parthenon, the Propyliea, 
the Erechtheum—were coming hurling head 
long down on the top of the devoted city. 
And mean while the rain had been descending 
in sheets—a deluge that appeared to consist 
of ten thousand water-spouts; insomuch that 
in an incredibly short space of time Athens 
had become completely transfigured, her dry 
and dusty thoroughfares changed into tawny 
canals, with a flood in them so deep aud 
opaque that the unaccustomed horses refused 
to go forward. As for ourselves, we fled for 
refuge into the nearest public building, 
which chanced to be the museum in which 
the Schliemann relics (from Mykene) are 
treasured; but even here we had to face cas 
cades of water that came surging along the 
open stone galleries and down the wide stair 
But what did we care for all this ter- 
rific commotion—and also for having to 
wade a foot deep in passing from one room 
to the other—when we could calculate on 
this amazing storm having roused the two 
slumbering rivers, and when we thought of 
the joy and rapture of our beloved Sappho? 
For we knew that, as we went back to Pha- 
lerum in the afternoon, we should find the 
Cephissus a whirling and riotous torrent, 
sweeping before it mud and gravel and 
branches onwards to the sea, and also that 
the wide plain which had always seemed to 
us so parched and burnt up would now show 
silver-glancing pools and lakes between the 
rows of olive and vine. Perhaps, moreover, 
in some happy moment we might discover 
the elusive Fountain of Callirrhoe, that hith- 
erto had been for us invisible. 

But in the mean time we had to keep our 
appointment with the Dumaresqs; and when, 
at length, after about two hours’ imprison- 
ment in this building, a pale, tremulous, lem- 
on-hued light told us that the storm-clouds 
were lifting themselves away from the del- 
uged city, we ventured out, and drove away 
down through those yellow canals to the 
hotel. And here, in the long, bare, shaded, 
foreign-looking apartment, it was from the 
outset obvious that it was Amélie Dumaresgq, 
not her mother, who was our hostess. She 
managed everything—arranged everything— 
consulted with the landlord—directed the 
waiters. She was in high spirits; this little 
diversion from the routine life on board ship 
seemed to please her. She was looking her 
best, too; and was very prettily and neatly 
attired, with but little ornament; a dagger 
of rose-red coral was effective in the splendid 
masses of her black hair. 

She took the head of the table as a matter 
of course—to save her mother trouble. 
Wolfenberg she asked to preside at the other 
end. To Paul Hitrovo she did not give the 
place of honor on her right; his presence there 
was significant enough without that; and, 
in truth, she affected to take but scant notice 
of him. As for him, he remained carelessly 
quiet throughout the little banquet; he did 
not seek to interfere in the conversation; 
when he did speak at all, it was generally 
some mere bit of comment—of a half-cynical 
and not unamusing kind. He was next to the 
Baby. ‘‘ The two young people must sit to- 

* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No. 27. 
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gether,” Amélie Dumaresq had said, benignly 
—playing the part of matron and house-mis- 
tress 


And now that everything was set going, 
the young hostess proceeded with right good 
will to entertain her guests, which for her 
was easy enough. Laughing, chattering, ap- 
pealing to this one and that, revealing the 
results of a rather malicious observation of 
her fellow-passengers, she kept the ball of 
conversation rolling briskly enough and with- 
out effort, so alert, independent, many-sided 
did she show herself. And again on this oc- 
casion she was merciful to us. She did not 
hack and hew at the pedestals of accepted 
tradition; she did not tear down veils to ex 
hibit shattered idols; she even let Homer 
alone—and was entirely good-natured. If 
there was any one whose speeches did not 
seem to meet with the full approval of our 
miniature Censor of Morals it was M. Paul 
Hitrovo; and yet such chance things as we 
heard were surely harmless enough. 

**Tsn't it sad,” he said, in a kind of under 
tone, to the Baby, @ propos of something or 
another, ‘‘isn’t it very sad to think of the 
vast number of people who are slaves to 
duty? Itseems such a strange superstition.” 

Well, that was nothing. But on one oc 
casion be did manage to provoke our Mrs 
Threepenny -bit into a little mild interference. 

* After all,” he happened to say to that 
ingenuous young neighbor of his, ‘‘ human 
nature is a good deal stronger than the Ten 
Commandments.” 

‘* You mean that sometimes the Ten Com 
mandments get broken?” the small woman 
opposite him put in 

“Why not frequently?” he 
with a smile 

* Perhaps,” 


suggested, 


she answered him. ‘ But at 


the same time, if there never had been any 
Mount Sinai at all, human nature would 
have had to invent the Ten Commandments 
for its own preservation.” 

It was hardly a rebuke; yet Amélie Du- 
maresq looked quickly from the one to the 
other; perhaps she was anxious to see what 
impression this young man, in these more 
intimate circumstances, produced on her 
friends. 

To outward appearance she was far more 
attentive to Wolfenberg. She paid him all 
kinds of little flatteries—some disguised as 
reproach, 

‘*Ernest,” she called to him, “don't you 
see that the very heavens are interposing to 
befriend you? This miracle of a flood has 
all come about to show you the Fountain of 
Callirrhoe. You can have no further excuse 
for neglecting your picture. Why, I want 
those people on board the ship who have 
never seen any of your work just to under 
stand a little who it is to whom they say 
‘Good-morning!’ when they come up on 
deck.” 

“I'm afraid, Amélie,” he said, in bis quiet 
way, ‘‘the Fountain of Callirrhoe has all 
gone away—vanished—as far as I am con 
cerned. I have not thought of it of late 
It was only a passing suggestion.” 

‘* Well, if you have lost interest in it, why 
not begin something else?” she demanded, in 
her downright fashion. “Why not the 
Dance of the Cobras? Do you know,” she 
said, turning to her other guests, “ that 
cobras have the strangest habit, on moon 
light nights, of keeping their heads erect, and 
swaying themselves from side to side, and 
watching their shadows on the ground? 
They seem to enjoy it; the sinuous movement 
pleases them. Don’t you think that Mr 
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Wolfenberg could. make something very 
mysterious and imaginative out of such a 
subject? And they are said to be curicusly 
susceptible to musical sound, too. Couldn't 
that be brought in?—a veranda—some one 
playing inside—the beasts charmed out 
from their hiding-places into the moon- 
light—” 

**It makes one’s flesh creep to think of 
it!” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, with an invol 
untary shudder. 

“Oh. 1 like looking into the snake-cases 
in the Zoological Gardens,” said Amélie Du 
maresq, cheerfully enough. “ But what I 
confess I cannot do is to look into the 
monkey-house. That is quite different. Any 
other beast I can stare in the face—but a 
monkey—no— I somehow feel ashamed 
It seems as if I were guilty of impertinence 
—as if I had shut up a poor relation in 
there, and might at least pass on and pre 
tend not to Don’t his eyes reproach 
you? He appears to ask why he should be 
so treated—why he should be put behind 
bars, just like an ordinary wild beast, while 
you are walking about at liberty, in splendid 
silks and satins. But Ernest—come, now 
what about the cobras in moonlight? I 
really cannot have those people talking to 
you as if you were one of themselves; they 
must know who you are; I must have some 
thing to show them—” 

**My dear Amélie,” he said, quite 
naturedly, ‘* what is the use of painting now 
adays? Picture. buying is a lost art—” 

** Oh, for you to say that!” 
in reproachful tones 

“The fact is,” he said, ‘I am going to 
tuke to another way of earning my living al 
together. Shall I tell you? Very well. I 


see, 


wood 


she exclaimed, 


don’t know whether you are aware that only 
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sixty-seven eggs of the great auk are known 
to exist. Of course they are extremely valu- 
able. One of them was recently sold for 
three hundred pounds. Now I propose to 
introduce on the scene an ancient and simple 
sea captain—a whaler or sealer from Baffin’s 
Bay, or some such remote place; and he 
must have a circumstantial story of a dis- 
covered island, where he found a heap of big 
eggs, which he brought home out of mere 
curiosity He doesn’t know that they are 
the great auk’s eggs; of course not; but still, 
the simple mariner won't accept the first bid 
for them—” 

‘* But where can he have got them, if they 
are so rare?” she interposed. 

‘‘T am going to make them for him,” he 


replied, calmly. ‘‘An imitation that will 

defy detection—far more easy than you 

think. Besides, the honest tar’s story would 

ward off suspicion. No doubt the price of 

auk’s eggs will come down somewhat; but 

even at £150 apiece, or even at £100 apiece, 

a good steady supply—from the inexhaust- 

ible stores of the sealer’s cabin—ought to* 
make one’s fortune.” 

‘** Well, well, Ernest!” she said. “‘And you 
are not ashamed to sit there and confess, 
before English people, that the tradition of 
wooden nutmegs still lingers in the Amer- 
ican national character?” 

But all the same his fantastic fancy of the 
moment had served its end; it had drawn 
away the talk from the question of his paint- 
ing; and we had noticed ere now that he 
was curiously shy about having his work 
spoken of before strangers. Amélie Du- 
maresq did not seem to understand, or at 
least to pay much heed to, this sensitiveness; 
and in the present case it was of slight con- 
sequence, for directly she was off and away 
to some other topic, with her usual happy- 


go-lucky impetuosity. It was a merry little 
occasion, free and unrestrained, as one might 
have thought, with nothing serious at all 
about it. But women’s eyes are always 


observant 

Tha: same night, when Peggy and her 
friend had secured a snug corner for them- 
selves on deck—the heavens were all clear 
again, and the stars were throbbing lumi- 
nously over the dark spaces of the sea—you 
may be sure it was to that mid day festivity 
that their conversation turned. 

I tell you, Missis, I am convinced of it,” 
says Peggy, with as much decision as she 
dare put into her necessarily low tones. ‘I 
tell you that man is in love with her, wholly, 


entirely, desperately in love with her— 
whether he himself knows it or not.” 

“ What, the Russian?’ 

‘‘Not at all! The Russian is only play- 
ing with her. He is too much in love witb 
himself to be in love with anybody else. He 
thinks he has only got to look at you with 
his beautiful eyes, and you must succumb. 
He does not take the trouble to make him- 
self agreeable; he expects you to amuse him; 
and then he smiles—and you are rewarded! 
No; it is Wolfenberg—” 

‘You are speaking of a married man, 
Peggy!” the other observes, severely. 

“Worse luck,” says Peggy, with a bit of a 
sigh. ‘‘ But whether he himself knows it or 
not, that man is in love with Amélie Du- 
maresq; and this understanding of theirs— 
this compact — this exalted friendship — is 
with him only some desperate clinging on to 
what he feels must one day slip away from 
him. In love with her? Didn’t you see 
how his eyes followed her wherever she 
went, as if it was a constant delight to him 
to let them rest even on the folds of her 
dress, or the coils of her hair, or the outline 
of her neck and arms? He speaks to her as 
he speaks to no one else. His voice changes 
when he turns to her—it is so gentle, so in- 
timate, so suggestive of an understanding 
that is hidden from outsiders. Perhaps she 
doesn't quite perceive it either. She is a little 
blunt, don’t you think?—not exactly thick- 
skinned—but—but pretty well wrapped up 
in herself, and her own enjoyment of minute 
to minute? Of course, she has an immense 
admiration for him; but it seems to me as if 
it were more the artist she admired; she is 
proud of his position, and his advice, and his 
care of her, as well she might be.” 

** But what is to come of it all!” the elder 
woman exclaims, and this is no new cry of 
hers. ‘‘Oh, I cannot believe it! The posi- 
tion those two hold to each other is far too 
clearly defined for any such ibility; in 
her mind, at all events, it is defined clear] 
and absolutely ; hasn't she talked about it 
with sufficient frankness? No; really I 
thought there was something almost noble 
about her when she first spoke to me about 
it; she seemed to see what was demanded of 
her; she seemed to rise to something finer 
than the gratification of her own Immediate 
whims, and the flattery of every one who 
comes near her. And why shouldn't he 
take her at her word? He declares that her 
intellect is downright and uncompromising; 
she scorns illusions; this exalted companion- 
ship of theirs, when she grants it to him, is 
granted with full and accurate knowledge; 
there are no hazy ibilities of perilous 
sentiment hanging about in the background. 
Do you think be does not understand all 
that?” 


“I can see what his eyes say,” Peery 
makes answer, stubbornly. _‘“‘ Until to-day 
might have doubted—now I cannot.” 

But the elder woman shakes her head. 

** No, no; the whole situation is dangerous 
enough without that. And it is about 
Wolfenberg that I am concerned; I think 
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confidence to the elder woman of our little 


the young woman can take care of herself. 
And yet again if it ebould turn out that we 
have been speculating, and alarming our 
selves without cause, or if something were 
to happen—” 

** I know what would happen in a book or 
a play,” says Peggy. “ That dreadful woman 
over there in America would die. But in 
actual life the objectionable people are a 
long time in dying; and in the mean while 
the other people, who may have been wait- 
ing, have grown old.” 

“You have no right to look forward and 
count on any one’s death!” says Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit, with a touch of asperity. “‘It is 
inhuman—unnatural—no matter what has 
happened.” And then, after a bit, she adds 
a Don't you think, Peggy, that it would be 
a little more just to both Wolfenberg and 
Amélie Dumaresq if we accepted their own 
account of the relationship that exists be- 
tween them—which is the only relationship 
that can exist between them?” 

“But even then?” says Peggy. ‘ Again 
and again you yourself have a the ques- 
tion: What guarantee is there that such a re- 
lationship should last? What is the bond 
between them? It is an ideal situation, no 
doubt; demanding self-sacrifice and con- 
stancy; and it may look beautiful at the mo- 
ment; but what safeguard is there against 
all the temptations and incomprehensible 
vagaries of human nature?” 

‘**Poor Wolfenberg!” said the elder wo- 
man, absently; the future seemed dark and 
enigmatical enough to her, so far as those 
two were conce , 

Now the morning of our last day at Ath- 
ens was particularly bright and busy and 
cheerful. ‘‘ Phaleron’s wave” is clear; look- 
ing over the side into those green deeps, we 
could vaguely make out objects at the bot- 
tom, though we were anchored in six fathoms 
of water; while farther off the glassy surface, 
in the full giare of the sun, reflected the long 
lateen-sails and the white - painted feluccas 
with a vividness bewildering to the eyes. 
And here was our indefatigable Sappho, 
eae ee —_ eeai + S paper in 
her hand, and eager’ ng for signatures. 
It appeared that bee soul had been —y 
riven within her by the thought that Englis 
hands had harried the sbrines of ancient 
Greece; and nothing would do but a pas- 
sionate appeal, on the part of us Orotanians, 
to the British government, praying that the 
Elgin marbles should forthwith be restored. 
It was an eloquent and tempestuously word- 
ed document, with plenty of incoherent in- 
dignation surging through it; and at the head 
of the sheet was the following quotation: 


“ Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they loved; 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 
By British hands, wh it had best behoved 
To guard those relics ne’er to be restored. 
Carst be the hour when from their isle they roved, 
And once # fy eee bosom gored, 

And snatch'd t y shrinking gods to northern climes 

abborr’d ! 


‘‘Somethinged sentimental rubbish !” grow]- 
ed the angry Major, when she had gone, and 
we hardly knew whether he was audacious! 
referring to the passage from Childe Ha 
or merely expressing his opinion of Miss 
Penguin's proposal. “ Do you think the Eng- 
lish government would listen to a handful 
of irresponsible and impertinent busy bodies? 
And if these mongrel modern Greeks got 
back the Elgin marbles, what would they do 
with’em? Why, sell’em to some Yankee ho- 
tel proprietor, to stick about his staircases 
alongside '..e cuspidors!” 

By-the-way, we never learned what num- 
ber of signatures Sappho obtained for her 
petition; nor did we ever subsequently hear 
of its having appeared in the news rs. 
Perhaps, indeed, at some odd moment Phaon 
may have eaten it, so inscrutable are the de- 
crees of fate and the moods of a dog’s ap- 
petite. 

Our last day at Athens. Of course we 
made our way back again to the Acropolis. 
And as we were toiling up the steep hill we 


chanced to notice the solitary oe of a 
man who was coming down from the scarred 
and bowldered heights of Areo No 


doubt he had w up thither to have a 
look at the wide-scat city lying far be- 
low, with its red-tiled roofs and cypress gar- 


dens. 

“It is Wolfenberg!” said Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, with some surprise. ‘‘ And alone! Why, 
surely, the others cannot have gone any- 
where without him.” And when she spoke 
of “the others” we knew she was thinking 
of three. 

“Oh no; impossible!” said Peggy, in an 
undertone, for now he was drawing near. 

But when he came up, we found he had 
no tragic tale of desertion to tell. He seemed 
in fairly good spirits. Mrs. Dumaresq had 
preferred to remain in-doors this morning; 
she feared the heat; and she wanted a little 
rest. Nor did Amélie care to stir out. She 
had been making some purchases of mil- 
linery, and w to get her things put in 
order before returning to the boat. So he 
had come wandering away by himself, count- 
ing on finding us somewhere about the Acrop- 
olis, Accustia y we went on together. 

But when we t up to that lofty and 
spacious plateau, to have a farewell look at 

e hills and the vales, the distant sea grown 
pale in the sunlight, and here, close at hand, 
the splendor of the tall pillars against the 
luminous blue of the sky. it very soon be- 
came obvious that Wolfenberg wished to 
take this opportunity to say something in 


group. They strolled away by themselves, 
and Peggy oe hung back. We 
saw them go slowl still more slowly, 
apparently en in earnest conversation, 
until they stopped altogether—the two small 
figures out yonder on the plain of tumbled 
fragments and dusty weeds. Peggy was 
silent for a second or two; then she said: 
*‘I think he means to speak to her about 
the Russian. And I am glad of it. He ought 
to have some confidante. Don’t you think 
he is in the strangest and saddest position? 
Mrs. Dumaresgq is frightened to say anything 
to him about what has hap recently ; 
no wonder. She is quite useless and hel 
less with an absolute and self-willed girl like 
that; and she is mortally afraid of doing or 
saying anything that may offend either Wolf- 
enberg or her daughter.” She glanced round 
her musingly. ‘‘ Isn't it curious to think what 
various things have happened to individual 
human beings, up here on this hill, through 
all the centuries since those stones were 
carved? And now we have come to the 
very latest—the two people over yonder, in 
modern European dress, standing talking to 
each other. It seems commonplace, doesn't 
it; and yet it might turn out to be part of 
something tragic enough—” She suddenly 
broke off, and changed her tone. ‘‘ No, no; 
I'm going to shut my eyes, and become opti- 


mist. I'm going to look forward to Amé- 
lie Dumaresq herself dispersing all these 
doubts and fears. That is what she is going 


to do. The opportunity is before her. She 
is going to astonish us, and charm us, and 
make us all ashamed of ourselves, by show- 
ing herself nothing less than a thorough 
heroine!” 

Meanwhile, whatever problem of human 
destiny or human character those two were 
discussing together, they were a long time 
engaged in it; so that the rest of us—includ- 
ing the Baby and Julian Verrinder, whose 
acquaintance with each other seemed to have 
develo with some rapidity—had abun- 
dant leisure for our final look round; and at 


length, when we all of us pre to leave, 
P ’s last word—as she back to 
the beautiful temples all shattered and ruined 


—was this: 

** Well, Athens did much for the gods, but 
the gods never seem to have done much for 
Athens.” 

Now hardly had the Orotania got under 
way again when two of us received a sum- 
mons to go to Mrs. Threepenny-bit’s cabin. 
The little woman ap to be rather ner- 
vous and excited; it was clear she had some- 
ar importance to communicate. 

“We a long talk up there,” she said 
(and well we knew of whom she was speak- 
ing), ‘‘and never shall I fo it as long as I 
live. I had some admiration for that man 
before; but now—now tliat he has quite re- 
vealed himself—I dare hardly say what I 
think of him. And there is no secret about 
it; he am frankly; he told me, in 
his simple direct way, that we must all 
of us have seen the favor that Amélie was 
showing to this young Russian, and he ho 
it would turn out for the best. It was but 
natural, he said. She was a young woman, 
with a fresh and eager and impulsive enjoy- 
ment of the world and all its interests; who 
could wonder if the passion of love came in 
to play its part, and lead on to marriage, and 
a happy settlement of her life? And when I 
inte , and spoke of himself, I wish you 
could have heard what he answered. Not 
that I — a single word; but that there 
was something so noble, so simple, so unre- 
served in the very manner in which he put 
himself out of the question al . He 
was not to be thought of. His was a broken 
life altogether, he said. If this new interest 
that appeared to have come into her existence 
was likely to secure her happiness, that was 
everything.” 

The person who was telling us these things 
is not of a very emotional nature; but, all 
the same, her lashes w moist, and she fur- 
tively drew a finger-tip across her eyes. 

‘*T thought his careworn face looked real- 
ly beautiful as he was speaking,” she went 
on, with an intensity of sympathy that 
caused her own voice to vibrate at times. 
‘*There seemed to me a kind of sanctity of 
renunciation in it; and a calmness, too, as 
though he had been contemplating this pos- 
sibility not for the first time. He would 
hardly refer to himself at all. I had to do 
that. I confess I am a good deal more con- 
cerned about him than about her. But what 
he said was this: ‘I put myself aside alto- 


gether. I had indulged a foolish dream; it 
must go, if there is need for it togo. Why 
not? t man has borne, man can bear; a 


sharp pang or two, and life grown a little 
grayer; but the years will go by all the 
same,’ And again he said—but I wish you 
could have seen the beautiful expression of 
his face, in its calm heroism of resignation; 
he said—‘ What right had I to think that a 
beautiful young creature like that, full of 
life and the enjoyment of life, should check 
the natural current of her existence—even 
for the sake of her art? I was wrong even 
there. If she must give up her work; if 
marriage is the one thing to secure her hap- 
piness—so be it. But at all events, do not 
think that she has broken any understand- 
ing, or betrayed anybody, or done anything 
but what is perfectly right and straightfor- 
ward and honest. She knows what I care 
most for—it is to see her ectly ha ry; 
that being secured, my affairs can shift 
for themselves.’” 
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“‘ And about Hitrovo?” Peggy asked. 

“* Yes, that was his chief anxiety, his sole 
anxiety,” her friend continued. ** And I told 
him frankly that Mrs, Dumaresq had spoken 
to us; that she was very much con- 
cerned; and that we bad promised to make 
inquiries at Constantinople. But do not 
imagine it was to —_ suspicion, or to 
ask me to caution Amélie, that iy ge 
came to me. Quite the reverse. He h 
nothing but commendation for the young 
Russian. He said it was so natural that 
a Ser ~ =. by him — his 

D good looks—his pleasant manner 
pan = A to as onl 

“ Oh, if he takes it that way, I am so glad,” 
Peggy excl:.imed, quite effusively. ‘I had 
been fearing such terrible things. I pitied 


him so!” 


,»” said the smaller woman, “ Er- 
nest W pe not got that firm mouth 
for nothing. you think he cannot brin 
himself to face the inevitable—if it shou 
a out to be the poe yea Ro of one 

ng you may be sure: Amél u 
will never know, she will never be aitowel 
to know, what is going on in that man’s 
heart so long as he sees her happy and be- 
loved and content.” She pa for a mo- 
ment or two, then she said: ‘‘ Well, that r 
woman, Mrs. Dumaresq, has made a direct 
appeal to us. Perhaps we may hear some- 
thing in Constantinople.” 

And so, as the evening came along, we 
made our way down towards Cape Colonna; 
and then the dusk fell; and the dark; and 
thereafter we went thundering onwards 
through the night. 


(to pe conTinvzp.) 


MR. BRADLEY'S JEWEL. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 


HADDEUS was tired, and therefore 

Thaddeus was grumpy. One premise 
only was 7 for conclusion—in 
fact, it was the only premise upon which a 
conclusion involving Thaddeus’s grumpiness 
could find a foothold. If Thaddeus felt 
rested, everything in the world could go 
wrong and be would smile sweetly as ever; 
but with the slightest trace of weariness in 
his system the smile would fade, wrinkles 
would gather on his forehead, and mpi- 
ness set in whether things were right or 
wrong. On this special occasion to which 
I refer things were just wrong enough to 
give him a decent excuse—outside of his 
weariness—-for his irritation. The house- 
maid had officiously undertaken to cover up 
the short-comings of John, who should have 
blacked Thaddeus’s boots, and who had 
taken his day off without prepering the 
extra pair which the Lord of the Manor had 
expected to wear that evening. It was nice 
of the house-maid, of course, to try to black 
the extra pair to keep John out of trouble, 
but she might have been more discriminating. 
It was not necessary for her to polish until 
they shone like Claude Lorraine glasses two 
right boots, one of which, paradoxical as it 
may seem, was consequently the wrong boot; 
so that when Thaddeus came to dress for the 
evening's diversion there was nowhere to be 
found in his shoe-box a bit of leathern gear 
in which his left foot = in polite 
society to advantage. bly Thaddeus 
might have endured the poe of a right boot 
on a left foot, hag not Mary unfortunaiely 
chosen for that member a box - toed boot, 
while for the right she had selected one with 
a very decided acute angle at its toe end. 

“Just like a woman!” ejaculated Thad- 
deus, angrily. 

“ Yes,” returned Bessie, missing Thaddeus’s 

int slightly. ‘It was v oughtful of 

ary to look after Jobn’s work, knowing 
how important it was to you.” 

Fortunately Thaddeus was out of breath 
trying to shine up the other pointed-toe shoe, 
so that his only reply to this was a look, which 
Bessie, absorbed as she was in putting the 
studs in Thaddeus’s dress-shirt, did not see. 
If she had seen it, I doubt she would have 
been so entirely happy as the tender little 
song she was humming softly to herself 
seemed to indicate that she was. 

**Some people are born lucky!” growled 
Thaddeus, as he finished rubbing up the left 
boot, giving it a satin finish which hardly 
matched the luminous brilliance of its mate, 
though he said it would do. “There's 
Bradley, now ; he never has any domestic 
woes of this sort, and he pays just half what 
we do for his servants.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bradley! I don’t like him!” 
ejaculated Bessie. ‘‘ You are always talk- 
ing about Mr. Bradley, as if he had an au- 
tomaton for a servant.” 

“No, I don’t say he has an automaton,” 
returned Thaddeus. “ Automatons don't 
often work, and Bradley's jewel does. Her 
name is Norah, but Bradley always calls her 


his jewel.” 

“T’ve heard of jewels,” said Bessie, think- 
ing of the two Thaddeus and she had be- 
gun their married life with, ‘‘but they've 
always seemed to me to be eme 
awfully green, and not worth much.” 

** There’s no paste emerald about Bradley's 
girl,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ Why, he says 


woman has lived in Mrs, Bradley's employ 
for seven weeks now, and she hasn’t broken 
a bit of china; never sweeps dust under the 
beds or bureaus; keeps the silver polished 
so that it looks as if it were solid; gets L 
morning; cooks well; is civil, 

; has no hangers on—” 


at six ev 
saben ieneue 
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‘Is Mr. Bradley a realist or romancer?” 
Bess ec. 
“Why do you ask that?” replied Thad- 


“That jewel story sounds like an Arabian 
Nights tale,” said . “I don’t believe 
that it is more than half true, and that half 


is exaggerated.” 

- Well, it is true,” said Thaddeus. “ And 
what is more, the girl helps in the washing, 
plays with the children, and on her days out 
she stays at. — and does sewing.” 


laughed. ‘She must be a regular 
Koh-i-noor,” she said. ‘‘ I suppose Mr. Brad. 
ley pays her a thousand dollars a month.” 


, he doesn’t; he pays her twelve,” 
said Thaddeus. 

“Then he is just what I said he was,” 
snapped Bessie—“‘ a mean thing. 
twelve dollars a month for all that! Why, 
if she could prove she was all that you say 
she is, she could make ten times that amount 
by exhibiting herself. She is a curiosity. 

ut if I were Mrs. Bradley I wouldn’t have 
her in the house. So many virtues piled 
one on the other is sure to make an unsafe 
structure, and J believe some poor miserab!e 
little vice will crop out somewhere and upset 
the whole thing.” 

“You are jealous,” said Thaddeus, and 
then he went out. 

The next day, meeting his friend Bradley 
on the street, Thaddeus ted him with a 
smile, and said, ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins thinks you 
ought to take up literature.” 

“Why so?” asked Bradley. 

‘* She thinks De Foe and Scott and Dumas 
and Stevenson would be thrown into the 


depths of oblivion if you were to write up~ 


that jewel of yours,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ She 
thinks your Norah is one of the finest, most 
imaginative creations of modern days.” 

“ She doubts Norah’s existence, eh?” smiled 
Bradley. 

“‘ Well, she thinks she’s more likely to be 
a myth than a Smith,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ She 
told me to ask you if Norah has a twin sis- 
ter, and to say that if you hear of her having 
any relatives at all—and no domestic ever 
lived who hadn’t—to send her their address- 
es. She'd like to employ a few.” 

‘‘l am sorry Mrs. Perkins is so blinded by 

lousy,” said Bradley, with asmile. ‘* And 

regret t» say that Norah hasn’t a cousin on 
the whole police force, or, in fact, any kind 
of a relative whatsoever, unless she prevari- 


cates.” 
**Too bad,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘I had a 


fany’s?” 
‘No. At an unintelligence office,” said 
Bradley. ‘She was a last resort. We had 


to have some one, and she was the only girl 
there. We took her for a week on trial with- 
out references, and, by Jove! she turned out 
a wonder.” 

Thaddeus grinned, and said: ‘Give her 
time, Bradley. By-the-way, at what hours 
is she on exhibition? I'd like to see her.” 

*‘Come up to-night and test the truth of 


what I say,” said Bradley. ‘‘I won't let 

anybody know you are coming, and you'll 

see her just as we see her. What do you 
yor"? 


say? 

The temptation was too strong for Thad- 
deus to resist, and so it was that Bessie re- 
ceived a telegram that afternoon from her 
beloved, stating that he would dine with 
Bradley, and return home on a late train. 
The telegram concluded with the line, “J’m 
going to appraise the escaped crown-jewel.” 

Bessie chuckled at this,and staid up until 
long after the arrival of the last train, so in- 
terested was she to hear from Thaddeus all 
about the Bradley jewel, who, as she said, 
** seemed too good to be true”; but she was 
finally forced to retire disappointed and some- 
what anxious, for Thaddeus did not return 
home that night. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of eight 
o'clock the next morning e received a 
second telegram, which read as follows: 

“Do not lam all right. Will be 
home about nine. Have breakfast.” 

‘‘Now I wonder what on earth can have 
kept him?” Bessie said. ‘‘ Something has 
happened, I am sure. Perhaps an accident 
on the elevated—or maybe—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but rushed 
into the library and snatched up the morning 
paper, scanning its every column in the ex- 

tation if not hope of finding that some 
norrible disaster had occurred, in which her 
Thaddeus might have been involved. The 

per disclosed nothing of the sort. Onlya 
ew commonplace murders, the usual assort- 
ment of defalcations, baseball prophecies,and 
political prognostications could Bessie dis- 
cover therein. Never, in fact, had the news- 
seemed so uninteresting—not even a 

rgain-counter announcement was there— 
and with an impatient petulant stamp of her 
little foot she threw the journal from her and 
returned to the dining-room. It was then 
half t eight, and hardly able to contain 
herself with excitement, ie sat herself 
down by the window, and almost if not 
quite counted every swing of the pendulum 
that pushed the hands of the clock on to the 
desired hour. She could not eat, and not 
until her curiosity was gratified as to what 
it was that had detained Thaddeus, and that, 
more singular still, was bringing him home 
instead of sending him to business at nine 
o’clock in the morning, could she, in fact, do 


—— , 
y, the grinding sounds of carriage 
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wheels on the gravel road without were 
heard, and in an instant Bessie was at the 
door to welcome the prodigal. And what a 
Thaddeus it was that came home that morn- 
ing! His eyes showed conclusively that he 
aie no pe A = bes Lge a less nf 
satisfactory napping which suburban resi- 
dents get on the trains. His beautiful pearl 
ns. front so became him when he left 
the previous morning was not any- 
where in ag His cheek was scratched, 
and every button that his vest had ever 
known had taken wings unto itself and 
flown, Bessié knew not whither. And yet, 
tired out as he was, dishevelled as he was, 
Thaddeus was not grumpy, but inclined 
rather to explosive laughter, as he entered 
the house. 
“Why, Thaddeus!” cried Bessie in alarm, 
“ what on earth is the matter with you? You 
look as if you had been in a riot.” 


“That's a pretty guess, my dear,” 
returned Thaddeus, with a laugh. ‘‘ But not 
quite the right one.” 


** But tell me, what have you been doing? 
Where have you been?” 

** At Bradley's, my love.” 

“You haven't. been — been quarrelling 
with Mr. Bradley?” 

“No. Bradley’s jewel has proved your 
husband’s Waterloo, as well as the Sedan of 
Bradley himself,” returned Thaddeus, throw- 
ing his head back and bursting out into a 
loud guffaw. 

“‘T am not good at riddles, Thaddeus,” 
said Bessie, ‘‘and I haven’t laughed much 
myself since that last train last night came 
in and didn’t bring you. I think you might 
tell me—” 

**Why, my dear little girl,” said Thadde- 
us, walking to her side and kissing her, ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to keep you in suspense, and of 
course I'll tell you.” 

Then as they ate their breakfast Thad- 
deus explained. ‘I told Bradley that you 
were a sceptic on the subject of his F sree 
he said, ‘‘and he offered to prove that she 
was eighteen karats fine by taking me home 
with him, an unexpected guest, by which 
act he would test her value to my satisfac- 
tion. Of course, having cast doubts upon 
her excellence, I had to accept, and at half 

t five he and I boarded an elevated train for 
arlem. -At six we stood before Bradley’s 
front door, and as he had left his keys at the 
office,he rang the bell and waited. It wasa 
—_ wait, considering the presence of a jewel 
within-doors. It must have lasted fifteen 
minutes, and even that would have been but 
the beginning, in spite of repeated and con- 
tinuous pulling of the bell-handle, had we 
not énamminel to enter through the recep- 
tion-room window.” 

“* Did you try the basement door?” queried 
Bessie, with a smile, for it pleased her to hear 
that the jewel was not quite flawless. 

** Yes,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ We rang four 
times at the basement, and I should say seven 
times at the front door, and then took to the 
window. Bradley's is one of these narrow 
English-basement houses with a smal] yard 
in front, so that the reception-room window 
is easy to reach by climbing over the vault 
leading to the basement door, which is more 
or less of a cellar entrance. Fortunately the 
window was unlocked. I say fortunately, 
because it enabled us to get into the house, 
though if I were sitting on a jury I think I 
should base an indictment—one of criminal 
negligence—of the jewel on the fact that it 
was unlocked. It was just the hour, you 
know, when policemen yawn and sneak- 
thieves prow].” 

“How careless!” vouchsafed Bessie. 

“Very,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘ But this time it 
worked for the good of all concerned, al- 
though my personal appearance doesn’t give 
any indication that I gained anything by it; 
in fact, it would have been better for me if 
the house had been hermetically sealed.” 

** Don’t dally so much, Thaddeus,” put in 

ie. “I’m anxious to hear what hap- 


pened.” 
“* Well, of course Bradley was very much 
concerned,” gontinued Thaddeus. “It was 


bad enough not to be able to attract the 
maid’s attention by ringing, but when he 
noticed that the house was dark as pitch, 
and that despite the clanging of the bell, 
which could be heard all over the neighbor- 
hood, even his wife didn’t come to the door, 
he was worried; and he was more worried 
than ever when he got inside. We lit the 
ges in the hall, and walked back into the 

ining-room, where we also lighted up, and 
such confusion as was there you never saw! 
The table-cloth was in a heap on the floor; 
Bradley's candelabra, of whieh he was al- 
ways so proud, were bent and twisted out of 
shape under the table; glasses broken be- 
yond redemption were strewn round about, 
and a mixture of pepper, salt, and sugar was 
over everything. 

“**T believe there have been thieves here,’ 
said Bradley, his face turning white. And 
then he went to the foot of the stairs and 
called up to his wife, but there was no an- 
swer. 

“Then he started on a dead run up the 
stair. There all was in confusion as in the 
dining-room. Vases were broken, pictures 
hung wd on the walls, but nowhere was 
Mrs, Bradley or one of the Bradley children 
to be seen. 

“Then we began a systematic search of 
the house. Everywhere everything was up- 
side down, and finally we came to a door on 
the third story back, lending into the chil- 





dren’s play-room, and as we turned the knob 
and tried to open it we heard Mrs. Bradley's 
voice from within. 

*** Who's there?’ she said, her voice all of 
a tremble. 

‘“** It is I? returned Bradley. ‘Open the 
door. What is the meaning of all this?’ 

“*Oh, I’m so glad you have come!’ return- 
ed Mrs. Bradley, with a sob, and then we 
heard sounds as of the moving of heavy fur- 
niture. Mrs. Bradley, for some as yet un: 
explained reason, seemed to have barricaded 
herself in, 

“Finally the door was opened, and Mrs. 
Bradley buried her face on her husband’s 
shoulder and sobbed hysterically. 

*** What on earth is the matter?’ asked 
Bradley, as his children followed their mo- 
ther’s lead, except that they buried their faces 
in his coat-tail pockets, ‘What has hap- 
pened?’ 

*** Norah!’ gasped Mrs. Bradley.” 

“The jewel?” asked Bessie. 

“The very same,” returned Thaddeus, 
with a smile. ‘She was the jewel, alas! 
ree deprived of her former glorious set- 
ting. 

“** What's the matter with Norah?’ asked 
eae. 

***She’s been behaving outrageously. I 
found her this morning,’ said Mrs. Bradley, 
‘rummaging through my escritoire, throw- 
ing things all over the floor, and when I re- 
monstrated, she said she was looking fora 
sheet of paper on which to write a letter. I 
told her she should have asked me for it, 
and she replied impertinently that she never 
asked favors of anybody. I told her to leave 
the room, and she declined to do it, pickin 
up a sofa pillow and throwing it at me. 
was so overcome I nearly fainted.’” 

“I should think she would have been 
overcome! Such impudence!” said Bessie. 

“Humph!” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ That isn’t 
a marker to what followed next. Why, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Bradley’s story, that esca’ 
Koh-i-noor called her all sorts of horrible 
names, threw an empty ink-pot at a photo- 

graph of Bradley himself that stood on the 
mantel, and then grabbing up a whisk-broom, 
literally swept everything else there was on 
the mantel off to the floor with it. This done, 
she began to overturn chairs with an ardor 
born of temper, apparently, and finally Mrs. 
Bradley got so frightened that she ran from 
the room, and the jewel started in pursuit. 
Straight to the nursery ran the lady of the 
house—for there was where the children 
were, playing house, no doubt, with little 
idea that jewels sometimes deteriorated. 
Once in the nursery, Mrs. Bradley slammed 
the door to, locked it, and then, still fear- 
ful, rolled before it the bureau and the chil- 
dren’s cribs. After that the actions of the 
jewel could only be surmised. The door 
was pounded and the atmosphere of the hall 
was rent with violent harangues; then a 
hurried step was heard as the jewel pre- 
sumably sailed below stairs; then crashings 
were heard, crashings which might have in- 
dicated the smashing of windows, of picture 
glass, of mirrors, chairs, and other household 
appurtenances, after which, Mrs, Bradley 
° ed, all became still.” 

**Mercy! What a trial!” said Bessie. 
pt was she locked up in the nursery all 

ay 

**From twelve until we rescued her at a 
little after six,” said Thaddeus. ‘Then Brad- 
ley and I started out to find the jewel, if 
possible—and I regret to say that it was pos- 
sible. We found her asleep on the kitchen 
table, and Bradley hadn't any more sense 
than to try and wake her up. He succeeded 
too well, for the next ten minutes she was 
the most wide-awake woman you ever saw, 
and she kept us wide-awake too. The min- 
ute she opened her eyes and saw us standing 
before her, she sprang to her feet and made 
a rush at Bradley, for which be was totally 
unprepared, the consequence of which was 
that in an instant he found himself sitting in 
a very undignified manner, for the head of 
the house, on the kitchen floor, trying to col- 
lect his somewhat scattered faculties. 

‘* When she had persuaded Bradley to take 
a seat, she turned to shower her attentions on 
me. I jumped to one side, but she managed 
to grab hold of my vest, and hence its but- 
tonless condition. iy this time Bradley was 
on his feet again, and having had the temer- 
ity to face his jewel the second time, he again 
came off second best, losing one of the but- 
ton-holes of his collar in the mélée. I rushed 
in from behind, and flirtatiously, perhaps, 
tried to grab hold of her hands, coming off 
the field minus a necktie, but plus that pic- 
turesque scratch you see on my nose. Stop- 

ing a moment to count up my profit and 
oss, I let Bradley make the next assault, 
which resulted in a drawn battle, Bradley 
losing his watch and his temper, the jewel 
losing her breath and her balance. it 
went on for probably three or four minutes 
longer, though we certainly acquired several 
years of experience in those short minutes; 
and finally we managed to conquer her. 
This done, we locked her up in a closet.” 

‘“‘Had she been—at the cooking sherry?” 
asked Bessie. 

** We thought so at first, and Bradley sent 
for a policeman,” said Thaddeus; ‘‘ but when 
he came we found the poor creature too ex- 
hausted to be moved, and in a very short 
while Mrs. Bradley decided that it was a 
case for a doctor, and not for a police justice. 
So the doctor was summoned, and we wait- 
ed, dinnerless, in the dining-room for his ver- 
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dict, and finally itcame. Bradley's jewel was 
insane |” 


“Insane?” echoed Bessie. 

‘*Mad as a hatter,” replied Thaddeus. 

** Well, I declare!” Bessie, thoughtful- 
ly. ‘‘ But, Thaddeus, do you know I am not 
surprised.” 

“Why, my dear?” he asked. 

** Because, Teddy, she was too perfect to be 
in her right mind. 

And Thaddeus, after thinking it all over, 
ma to believe that Bessie was in the 

ight. 

** Yes, Bess, she was get gg in the 
way she did her work, perfect in the way 
she smashed things,and nowhere did she 
more successfully show the thoroughness 
with which she did everything than when it 
came to removiog the buttons from my vest. 
Isn't it too bad that the only perfect servant 
that ever lived should turn out to be a hope- 
less maniac? But I must hurry off, or I'll 
miss my train.” 

** You are not going down to town to-day?” 
asked Bessie. 

‘* To-day, above all other days,am I goin 
down,” returned Thaddeus. ‘I am enough 
of a barbarian to be unwilling to lose the 
chance of seeing Bradley, and asking him 
how he and his jewel get along.” 

“Thaddeus!” 

‘“* Why not, my dear?” 

“Tt would be too mean for anything.” 

* Well, perhaps you are right. I guess I 
won't. But he has rubbed it into me so 
much about our domestics that I hate to lose 
the chance to hit back.” 

**Has he?” said Bessie, her face flushing 
indignantly, and, it may be added, becoming- 
ly. ‘‘In that case, perhaps, you might—ha! 
Se you might telegraph and ask 

im ” 


And Thaddeus did so. 


As yet he has re- 
ceived no reply. 


A HINT. 


OW singularly a knowledge of whims 

and fancies comes cpeontas down the 
ages! Of the Venetian Paul Second, who 
lived in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is recorded that ‘‘he became a mar- 
tyr to his ardent passion for collecting gems 
by the multiplicity of them ex upon 
his fingers,” for, it is added, ‘‘a severe cold 
_ brought on by most zealous search for 
them.” 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. C. H. B.—Violet, tan, and green shades w,.! be 
worn in the autumn, Get diagonal wool or Russian 
velours in dark blue with black, or else in tan and 
black, for the dress you need, Have a short Direc- 
toire jacket, with wide revers of velvet opening on a 
plastron or gathered vest of velvet or bengaline. Get 
a cloth jacket or cape instead of having one of the 
dress material. Six yards of double width will be suf- 
ficient for the dress. A round hat of braided felt 
trimmed with velvet and quille will be pretty. Make 
your black silk with a bell skirt, pointed waist, and 
large sleeves. You have enongh material for the en- 
tire dress, adding some écrn lace for trimming the 
waist. 

L. A.—Use lemon juice and glycerine to remove tan. 
Pour boiling water through frait stains. To restore 
the color of rusty black lace, soak it in ammonia and 
water, but do not rub it. 

A Svnsontner.—Make your black cashmere dress 
with a slightly pointed waist fitted by side forme in 
the back and full in front, with a plastron of écru lace 
and a corselet of black satin ribbon. Trim the bell 
skirt with three narrow ribbon picatings. 

Lora.—Have the wedding breakfast on a table in 
the dining-room, and serve it to the guests standing, 
as few rooms are large enough to seat so many. The 
feast consists of bouillon, croqnettes, salads, sand- 
wiches, ices, and sweets, The wedding-cake je a rich 
fruit cake put up in small white boxes to be carried 
away as souvenirs, An article containing fuller sug- 
gestions was published in Bazar No. 46 of Vol. XX11i. 

Sunsoriner.—White serge suite with blazer and bei} 
skirt will be worn thronghout the autumn. Get a 
light-weight felt hat trimmed with velvet and Mephisto 
feathers. Jet hats are for dressy wear. 

8S. R. H.—Make a plain black gros grain dress with 
a pointed waist full in front in pleate from the shou!- 
der to the point. Have the back plain with side forms, 
Use gray or écru lace in two frills inside the pleats of 
the front, making the scalloped edges meet. Have 
sleeves with a large soft puff at top and close wrists 
with lace cuffs. Put satin ribbon around the high col- 
lar and on the edge of the waist, finishing each witu a 
bow in the back. Trim the bell skirt with a box- 
pleated ruche of ribbon two inches wide. 

No. 2.—Bathe your hands in very hot water be- 
fore going to bed, and sleep in loose chamois gloves 
You might moisten the chamois with cold cream or 
camphor ice applied inside. 

L. 8.—Teach your little girls to courtesy when they 
are presented to an older person, 

Constant Reapen.—Get tan or gray ladics’ cloth for 
a travelling dress in which to be married in the au- 
tumn. Have a pointed waist with girdle of satin an- 
tiqne, and a jacket of the cloth. The bridemaids shou\| 
be similarly dressed. Large hats are not in keeping 
with such gowns. Get French walking hats of brown 
felt with full velvet crown, trimmed with quills and 
satin ribbon. For the gowns of the troussean you 
will find the earliest hints of colors, fabrics, and de- 
signs in September numbers of the Bazar. 

A. B, C.—Loggia, a gallery or.arcade, is pronounced 
loa. 

. D. A.—The letters probably stood for Pour dire 
adieu—to say good-hy. 

Susanne. B.—Make your diploma-case in the shape 
of a folding blotter. Cut the sides of box-board, cover 
the outside with a pretty material suitably decorated 
and inscribed, and line with satin. Set a shallow 
pocket along each end to hola the upper and lower 
ends of the diplomas, and fasten a ribbon strap down 
the middle from top to bottom. 
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LUNCH IN TUE FIELDS. 
See illustration on page 696, 
| LUE sky and sunshine and noontide, 
And rest from the reaping, 
And all in the wheat-ears the south wind 


Its fragrances sweeping 


White is the bread that the master 
Shall have for the taking; 

Coarse is the loaf that their hunger 
Finds sweet in the breaking 

Golden the vase and the flagon 
His red wine is spilling; 

Rude is the cup for their drinking, 
The flask for their filling 

His is the cool and the shadow, 
The gold and the guerdon; 

Theirs is the fierce dew of labor, 
The heat and the burden. 

Yet while the great sky gives blessing, 
The wide summer weather, 

No odds of fate are they asking— 


They are together! 
Haxriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 


WOMANS TRIUMPH AT OUR 
EXPOSITION. 
BY JULIAN RALPH 


N everything “look for the woman”; yet 

not in everything; not in the work of 
preparing the Columbian Exposition, for 
instance. She is so active and conspicuous 
in that as to make looking for her an ab- 
surdity. A section of the act of Congress 
creating the World’s Columbian Commission 
required that body to appoint a Board of 
Lady Managers, and this was done by ap- 
ointing two ladies from each State and 
Merritory and the District of Columbia, 
eight lady managers at large, and nine 
others from Chicago. Out of this appar- 
ently simple operation has grown what we 
shall see; and if it does not strike the reader 
as a singular thing to have credited only 


eight of the ladies with being “at large,” 
when he finds how universal and ubiquitous 
they all have become, it must be that the 


reader is inattentive to this text. 

“There has been a great deal of unfa- 
vorable comment upon the ridiculous title 
* Lady Managers’ for our Board of Commis- 
sioners,” said one of the women, “‘ and the 
criticism is just, but the fault is with the 
framers of the World's Fair bill and not with 
the women. The title Congress gave us 
conveys the impression that we are a useless 
ornament—idle women of fashion; whereas 
our board comprises as many workers, as 
much representation of the active industries 
of the country, as if it were composed of 
men. There are doctors, lawyers, real-estate 
agents, journalists, editors, merchants, two 
cotton planters, teachers, artists, farmers, and 
‘a cattle queen’ among them. I beg you to 
make this statement, because it has been 
most unfairly urged that earnest and indus- 
trious women have no representation on our 
board.” 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, now cele- 
brated for ber tact and great executive abil- 
ity, is president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, and Miss Pheebe Cozzens, of St. Louis, 
is secretary. However, they are but two of 
womankind, and it shall be seen that appar- 
ently nearly all the women in nearly every 
part of the land are enthusiastic in the per- 
formance of the task they have set for the 
sex—that of filling the Woman's > 
with an exhibit at once surprising, varied, 
and calculated to give the better sex all the 
credit for all that it has accomplished with 
its brains and bands and hearts. 

The Woman's Building was itself = 
ed by a woman, and, beyond the manual la- 
bor of the builders, nothing about it now or 
when it shall be opened to the public reflects 
credit upon the sterner sex. Fourteen wo- 
men architects, not one of them above twen- 
ty-five years of age, and the majority hailing 
from the South and West, submitted designs 
for the structure to the scrutiny of the Board 
of Architects of the exposition, and Miss 
Sophia G. Hayden, of Boston, had hers ac- 
cepted. The choice of the masculine archi- 
tects is not concurred in by all the women 
interested in the woman’s department by any 
means. As for the architects themselves, 
one said to me, ‘‘ Its fault is one which makes 
it especially suitable for the purposes for 
which it is to be used—it is chaste and tim- 
id.” To my lay eyes it is far more creditable 
as a work of art than the more pretentious 
Government Building, and than many of the 
buildings put up as headquarters by and for 
the various States. 

The Woman's Building is 388 feet long 
and 199 feet wide, with a floor space of about 
three and one-third acres. Though it was 
the first of the great palaces to take shape 
upon the grounds, and long ago seemed fin- 
ished, the fact is that it is to boast a roof 
garden with beautiful palms and a fountain, 
all enclosed by the heavy open railing which 
completes and crowns the walls. Miss Enid 
Yandall, of Louisville, of whom it is said 
that she is ‘“‘ conspicuous socially,” modelled 
the caryatides which support the roof rail- 
ing. Miss Alice Rideout, of San Francisco, 
is the sculptress who, in competition, won the 
coutract to decorate the attic cornice. An- 
other sculptress, the same whose statue in 
butter at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
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position was much talked of, will be recalled 
to mind by a statue in marble happily com. 
pleted before her death, which recently took 
place in Italy. A great deal of the interior 
decoration of the building, much of which 
will be carved work, is being, or will be, done 
by women. There is a pretty rivalry among 
the States in this regard. Of course it is 
understood that there is a commission of wo- 
men at work in every State, and that there 
are auxiliary committees of these State boards 
in almost yo! county of almost every State. 
Panels are being carved by women all over 
the country, and certain rooms in the build- 
ing are to be not only decorated, but finished, 
as to their interior wood-work, by the wo- 
men of certain States whose boards have ap- 
plied for the coveted privilege. 

This work will be made typical or charac- 
teristic of each commonwealth which en- 
gages in it, either by the use of materials for 
which the State is noted or by the designs 
for the decorative effects. California, for 
instance, will wall and ceil a room with red- 
wood ornamented by women. The women 
of New York will finish the library, one of 
the largest and finest of the rooms. In Cin- 
cinnati about one hundred of the most promi- 
nent women have united to complete another 
room. West Virginia, Indiana, and other 
States are rivals at this gracious task, and 
many of the workers are quite mysterious 
about what they intend todo. It is known, 
however, that Tennessee will wainscot the 
great main vestibule in marble from her 
quarries. All over the land the women, 
even including some Indian wives and daugh- 
ters. are employed in the making of beauti- 
ful hangings, some of them richly embroid- 
ered, for the doors and windows. 

There was a woman’s department or branch 
at the New Orleans Cotton Centennial, and 
women were actively concerned in the last 
Universal Exposition at Paris, but there is no 
precedent for the conspicuousness and pre- 
rogatives of womankind at this next great 
fair. I think there never was a building set 
apart at a world’s exposition for the display 
of woman's work exclusively, and James 
Dredge, member of the Royal Commission 
for Great Britain and Ireland at the Chicago 
exposition, says so positively in a report 
of his lecture on our fair in London. The 
women commissioners boast that they are 
the first feminine officials ever commission- 
ed by Congress. They treasure formidable 
parchment commissions—of which all wo- 
men should be as proud as they. They en- 
countered a serious obstacle at the threshold 
of their work. The sisterhood of artists, 
artisans, and wage-earners generally in- 
cluded many women who objected to the 
display of woman's work except in contrast 
and competition with the best that men have 
accomplished in the same lines. But it was 
early seen that the women will, at Chicago, 
enjoy a double ey to display their 
achievements. They may exhibit with the 
, mee 2 army of contestants in all the other 

epartments. Moreover, the women are, by 
act of Congress, represented by persons of 
their own sex on every jury of award which 
is to judge of exhibits that are the work of 
women, in whole or in part. The feminine 
exhibitors will not only have the right to a 
twofold display of their work, but they will 
be urged to embrace it, for the commission 
will strive to get something equally good 
from every woman who shows anything in 
any other department of the fair. It is not 
yet decided whether the exhibit in the Wo- 
man's Building will be competitive within 
itself or not. 

The collection in the Woman's Building 
will be exceedingly interesting, and, in part, 
unique. The presentation in the Gallery of 
Honor is looked forward to with delight and 
impatience. This Gallery of Honor is the 
central hall of the building, and runs almost 
its entire length. In the rooms opening into 
it, with a display that will partly parallel and 
nem | augment Professor Putnam's ethno- 

ogical collection, the women will show that 
their sex included the inventors and first 
producers of what was p as well as 
what was beautiful, and that men only took 
up their work when it became profitable as 
merchandise. Here will be exposed to view 
the most elementary products saved from 
the rudest times and peoples but made by 
women —articles of , clothing, and 
decorative work. The Indian women of 
New Mexico will provide the gorgeous hang- 
ings which will form the background to this 


—. 

n the central hall itself will be made 
manifest the high development of all the arts 
which women so rudely and have fol- 
lowed to so rich a fruition. 1e most beau- 
tiful and the most advanced work and skill 
of woman will be exhibited in tapestry, laces, 
statuary, and paintings. There will be re- 
productions of the historic works of women 
which have influenced the times in which 
they lived—such as Elizabeth Thompson's 
first true study of the horse in motion; such 
as the extraordinary book compiled by 
the Abbess Herrard in the twelfth century, 
which was an epitome of nearly all the know- 
ledge of that ; and such as the famous 
tapestries of Matilda of Flanders, which have 
been accepted as the best pictorial represen- 
tation of the manners, costumes, arms, and 
accoutrements of her time. Thus will be 
illustrated, as never before, the history of 


woman's work in all 
The lady man ase many other aims 
besides the com of this historical ag- 


gregation. They mean to emphasize the 


pat the sex has taken and is taking in phi- 
anthropy. They bes 8 ey statistics and 
records from every ty for the increase 
of the happiness of women. This subject 
has al been found to be full of sur- 
prises, pow as the discovery that there are 
schools for the technical training of women 
in Italy, and most interesting and astonish- 
ing news of women’s ag and - 
ress in Sweden. With nearly all 
works or records it is hoped to give por- 
traits of the women concerned, so that there 
will be a grand collection of the counterfeit 
presentments of distinguished and worthy 
women. 

If their plans do not fail, the very doors of 
the building, at the main entrance, will begin 
the record of woman’s triumphs, for they 
will be fac-similes of the famous bronze 
doors of the Strasburg cathedral. These 
were made by Sabina von Steinbach, the 
talented lieutenant of the architect, to whose 
work is ascribed the power of having in- 
fluenced in a beautiful way the character of 
later architecture. The doors are to be copied 
in papier-maché, by some woman selected 
either by the German commission or the 
national woman's board. 

There will be maintained in the building a 
fully equipped hospital, with physicians and 
trained nurses in attendance—not merely an 
exhibit, but a real working hospital as well. 
The London Training-School for Nurses 
will send skilled graduates and all the equip- 
ments of a complete modern hospital. An 
investigation is being prosecuted into all 
well-attested news records of all the un- 
usual vocations women have followed or are 

ursuing to-day, as sea-captains or pilots, 
ocomotive engineers, blac iths, and the 
rest. Especially i, will be the ex- 
hibit from Kane County, Dlinois, which is 
thought to have been the first county in any 
of our States in which women were ap- 
pointed as deputies to the elective officers, 
and perfo’ such duties of the sheriff, the 
county clerk, the treasurer, and the others, as 
deputies are commonly intrusted with. 

n the library will be gathered all the books 
which women have written—so far as such a 
collection is possible. The ladies at Chicago 
bid the ungallant and unsophisticated part 
of the masculine public to prepare itself for 
the discovery that, so far from woman's 
book-writing being confined to fiction in 
prose and verse, it includes a large propor- 
tion of works on nearly all the arts and 
sciences—even embracing three volumes of 
such literature as might be expected from a 
young free-thinking woman in France. But, 
after all, it is not n to go as far as 
the ocean’s width for that, since, I have 
heard, an American newspaper for the pro- 
mulgation of advanced ideas is now edited 
by some young women, to whom it de- 
scended from their father. 

A very interesting and valuable work that 
is said not to have been attempted before in 
America is the collection oe classification 
of all the flora of our country. The women 
of every part of the Union—strongest in 
numbers in the South and West—are pre- 
paring to contribute to this unique display, 
and especial wonders are vn ame from Col- 
orado, which is not only rich in floral orna- 
ment, but two women who have 
long been famous for their art in preservin 
and preparing flowers that never lose r 
colors or naturalness in the process. 

In another article upon our exposition I 
have told of the showing of fine needle-work 
which will be made by the — of a noted 
school in Athens, of which Queen of 
Greece is an enthusiastic patroness. This 
exhibit may go elsewhere than to the Wo- 
man’s Building, but there is no lack of titled 
women who are directly interested in the de- 
partment under the care of the lady man- 
agers. In England one of the een's 
daughters, the | te Christian, is at the 
b of the body which is to show the 
work of British women at the fair. The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts is also a member of 
that commission. The Queen of the Bel- 
gians is at the head of the woman’s commis- 
sion in her own country, and in Germany 
the commission is directed by a princess of 
the reigning blood. Lady Aberdeen, who 
will undertake the management of the Irish 
village on the exposition nds, is also 
preparing an elaborate collection of speci- 
mens of the handiwork of Irish women for 
the woman’s department. The Queen of 
Italy will surpass all the other titled and 
crowned heads, in graciousness at least, by 
exhibiting her very famous private collec- 
tion of laces. She will also send over the 
crown laces—a part of the state treasure 
never yet seen outside of Italy. 

There is to be a Children’s Home at the 
exposition, and its promoters say that then, 
for the first time at such an ex tion, will 
children’s interests receive full representa- 
tion. The Children’s Home is designed to 

ive mothers perfect freedom while visiting 
the fair with babies that could not be left at 
home. The home will be close to the Wo- 
man’s Building. There will be made clear 
the best ideas upon sanitation, diet, educa- 
tion, and amusements for children. ‘‘ A se- 
ries of manikins will be so dressed as to 
represent the manaer of clothing infants in 
the different countries of the world.” The 
best costumes will be discussed, and so will 
their sleeping accommodations, with lectures 
upon the development of the child’s mental 
and moral nature. In one room will be given 
lect illustrated by the stereopticon, about 
life in foreign countries for the older chil- 
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dren. ey yer) will be the lecturers, 
and will take the children to see the exhibits 


Kiediogerite teachers will engerty scfes thts 
nD w H 

chance to prove to parents that they can 
bring hap to children while the little 
ones imbibe valuable know- 
ledge. There will be a ecréche in charge 


ex 
be 


oy earearherny a pool for the — of 
;.but the best play-ground, it is 
hoped, will be the great flat roof,all set about 
with trees and flowers, made gay by birds 
and butterflies, rendered safe by an enclosing 
net of wire, and yet free even for kite-flying. 
Contributions for the execution of these plans 
are greatly needed by the lady managers, 
whose treasurer is Mrs. George L. Dunlap, 
of 328 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 

The statute creating the Board of Lady 
Managers gave them wide liberty to “ have 
general charge and management of all inter- 
ests of women in connection with the exposi- 
tion.” Mrs. Palmer considered.it quite with- 
in these bounds to procure for the women 
who will visit Chicago ‘ good, clean, safe 
homes at reasonable rates.” Mrs. Matilda B. 
Carse, the financier among the Chicago wo- 
men, submitted a plan to erect, close to the 
fair grounds, some buildings capable of shel- 
tering 5000 women, whose apartments should 
contain comfortable beds and toilet conven- 
iences, while refined matrons should be 
pointed to look aftér the unprotected girls 
who might come. The plan was adopted, 
and a stock company has been formed with 
shares at ten dollars each, and a capital stock 
of $150,000. Among the directors are Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs. Carse, Mrs. Helen M. Bar- 
ker, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Jun., Miss Fran- 
ces Willard, and Mrs. George L. Dunlap. 


AUGUST LILIES IN 
THE BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN. 
See illustration on page 697. 


‘—~ Public Garden marks as nearly as 
may be the focus of residence streets 
where most abide the wealth and culture of 
Boston, and it was the initial point of the in- 
vasion and conquest, from n Hill, of 
the Back Bay. Beacon Street lies upon its 
north; southward are the broad avenues and 
magnificent modern houses of the ultra-fash- 
ionable quarter, built upon the oldest of the 
“‘new lands,” and a little distance away on 
the southwest rise the towers, the spires, the 
massive .nd beautiful types of Greek and 
Egyptian architecture, of the stately struc- 
tures that bound Copley Square. 

The Public Garden is the flower-decorated 
vestibule from the historic Common to the 
opening of that superb parkway Common- 
wealth Avenue. Here at a period fresh in 
the memories of many Bostonians—for has 
not Oliver Wendell Holmes written of his 
after-rowing plunge beneath its cool trans- 
lucent wave ?—an arm of the sea extended far 
inland. But Beacon Street, carried westward 
across the low grounds, with its blocks of 
houses and rear s and water-front walls 
behind, at last cut it off from the salt Charles 
River. Now this inlet up which the genial 
Autocrat rowed his skiff has become a lake 
upon which swan-boats carry pleasure-seek- 
ers to and fro beneath the graceful arch of 
its broad foot-bridge, with shores a fairy 
garden whose walks wind amid such a luxu- 
riance of flowers, shrubbery, and handsome 
trees as would be hard to match the world 
over. In the broad marine and landscape 
setting of Boston’s vast park and parkway 
system, of which the Common may be con- 
sidered the head, the Public Garden rests as 
the exquisitely cut gem at the throat, with 
pi hy nan stroke of master-workman’s 
art imposed upon its intrinsic beauties. 

Here, beginning with the earliest days of 
open spring, the enthusiast in nature's beauty 
watches the successive dynasties of flowers, 
each regnant in its turn, as they come and go 
in their seasons. This blossoming procession, 
heightening in beauty through midsummer, 
in Au rests at turning-point where 
the fair luxuriance of the summer flowers 
begins to deepen and redden into the vivid 
hues of the autumn blooming, which in Oc- 
tober will rival the glow of elm and maple 
leaves along the avenues and the bronze red 
of the gums copper-beeches. Crowning 
the rounding arc in the summer floral pro- 
cession come on those glorious lilies which 
in the North find their best out-of-door de- 
velopment in summer's Jast month. 

From the lakes and mountains of Maine 
and New Hampshire and the ice-filled ocean 
waters of the Northeast the breath of autumn 
touches the Boston air a month before it is 
felt in any of the seaboard cities of the Middle 
and South Atlantic States. Here the heats 
of summer reach their climax in July, and 
the occasional hot days and muggy spells 
that may come thereafter the cool east wind 
tempers. By mid-August there is felt in the 
night and morning air a coolness which 
hints that, though still not at the threshold, 
the frosts are on their southward way. All 
summer long through Boston pass and re- 
pass innumerable thern and Western 

ple on their way to and from the count- 
foes sea-side resorts or inland mountain 
places of New England. Usually these visit- 
ots = long enough to rest after journey- 
ing to look about the city, and many 
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more come daily into town for a few hours of 
errands or sight-seeing from the long line of 
watering-places ex’ ing from Newport to 
the Isles of Shoals. They admire with an en- 
thusiasm certain types of Bostonians—gross- 
ly snobbish, or supercultured to sterility— 
take pride in disavowing, the surpassing 
landscape and floral beauties of Boston’s pub- 


lic pleasure- nds. Mr. Frank O. Small 
has depicted a of these summer guests 
in the Public en admiring the August 


lilies blowing in wild and free luxuriance 
about the great equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, which faces the vista of Common- 
wealth Avenue and the Brookline hills be- 
yond. The gentleman and lady in the fore- 
ground are not in the least hesitant to display 
-their genuine admiration of these fair flowers, 
whicly joyously throw about the feet of the 
heroic statue the valedictory wreath of sum- 
mer. If the couple, as might appear, are 
from the far South, the lady very likely is re- 
marking to her escort her pleasure in finding 
all abloom in the North those flowers which 
in New Orleans were her Easter lilies. It 
surely is a charming recognition, this meeting 
of Southern beauties at the pedestal of Wash- 

n’s statue, in the choicest garden of the 


in 
old commonwealth. 
CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE THREF, ACCOMPLICES. 


N that same evening the three accom- 
plices—probably on the proceeds of their 
iniquities—were dining together at the Savoy. 
After dinner they sat on the veranda over- 
looking the river and the Embankment. 
"Tis sweet, what time the evening shades 
revail, while one is still in the stage of phys- 
cal comfort and mental peace attendant upon 
an artistic little banquet, to view from the 
serene heights of a balcony at that hotel the 
unquiet figures of those who flit backwards 
and forwards below. They—alas!—have not 
dined so well, or they could not walk so 
fast, or drag their limbs so hopelessly, or lean 
over the wall so sadly. 

Elsie leaned her head upon her hands, look- 
ing down upon this scene, _—— not quite 
with these thoughts. Young ladies who are 
quite happy, and are going to be married 
next cake do not make these comparisons. 
Happiness is selfish. When one is quite hap- 
py, everybody else seems quite happy too— 
even Lazarus and the leper. We must never 
be happy if we do not wish to be selfish. 

Coffee was on the table. Athelstan had a 
cigar. They were all three silent. During 
dinger they had talked gayly, because every- 
body knows that you cannot talk with strange 

ple listening. After dinner they sat in si- 
ence, because it is only when the waiters are 
gone that one is free to talk. 

“ Eisie,” said George presently, ‘‘ you have 
something to tell us—something you have 
discovered. For my own part, since I handed 
the case over to anybody else, I feel as if I 
were not interested in it. But still, one would 
like to know—just for curiosity’s sake—when 
Checkley is to be ‘run in.’” 

** Yes,” said Elsie, ‘‘I must tell you. Per- 
haps I ought to have told you before. Yet 
there was a reason. Now—you will be great- 
ly astonished,George.” - 

“Before you begin, Elsie’—Athelstan re- 
moved his cigar—‘‘ I must tell you that yes- 
terday evening I,too, made a discovery— 
what the Americans call a pivotal discovery 
—a discovery that discovers everything. I 
should have told you last night, but you an- 
nounced communications for this evening, 
and I thought we would expose our discov- 
eries at the same time.” 

“ You have found out, too!” Elsie cried. “I 
see by your face that you have. Well, Athel- 
stan, so much the better. Now tell your dis- 
covery first, and I will follow.” 

“Tt is this. I have discovered Edmund 
Gray. I have sat with him and discoursed 
with him, in Freddy Carstone’s chambers. 
He came in, sat beside me, and conversed for 
more than an hour.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie. ‘‘ Then you know all— 
as much as I know.” 

“Observe,” George interposed, “that I 
know nothing as yet.” 

“Wait a moment, George. Learn that I 
have myself known Mr. Edmund Gray for a 
fortnight. You will think, a that I 
ought to have told you before. ell—but 
there is a reason; besides, the way, to begin 
with, did not lie quite clear before me. Now 
the time has come when you should advise 
as to the best course to follow.” 

“‘ You have certainly been more mysterious 
than any oracle, Elsie. Yet you will bear 
witness, if it comes to bearing witness, that 
I accepted your utterances and believed in 
them.” 

“You certainly did, Geo 
Athelstan, tell him the whole. 

“In one word, then—Edmund Gray, the 
man we have been looking after so long, is 
none other than Edward Dering, of 12 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Solicitor.” 

**I don’t understand,” said George, bewil- 
dered. ‘‘ Say it all again.” 


And now, 
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Athelstan repeated his words. 
“That is my discovery too,” said Elsie, 
«Now you kuow all, as you understand.” 

“But I don’t understand. How can one 
man be another man?” 

‘I sat beside one man,” Athelstan added, 
‘‘for an hour and more; and lo! all the time 
he was another man.” 

“And still I am fogged. What does it 
ad 


“It means, George, what you would never 
suspect. The one man received me as a stran- 
ger. He knew nothing about me; he had nev- 
er heard my name even. Yet the other man 
knows me so well. It was very odd at first. 
I felt as if I was talking to a sleep-walker.” 

**Oh!” cried George, “I know now. You 
have seen Mr. Dering in a kind of sleep-walk- 
ing state—I too have seen him thus. But 
he said vothing.” 

** You may call it pre | if you like. 
But, George, there is another a more sci- 
entific name for it. The old man ismad. He 
has fits of madness, during which he plays 
another part, under another name. Now, do 
you understand?” 

** Yes—but—is it possible?” 

‘It is more than possible; it is an actual 
certainty. Wait. Let Elsie tell her story.” 

Then Elsie began, with a little air of tri- 
umph, because it is not given to every youn 
lady to find out what all the men have failed 
to find. 

‘* Well—you see—I was always thinking 
over this business, and wondering why no- 
thing was found out about it, and watching 
you look this way and that, and it occurred to 
me that the first thing of all was to find out this 
Mr. Edmund Gray and lay hands upon him. 
At first I thought I would just go and stand 
outside his door all day long and every day 
until he came. But that seemed a waste of 
time. So I remembered how you found his 
door open, and went in and spoke to the laun- 
dress, I thought that I would do the same 
thing and sit down there and wait until he 
should come. But I was afraid to sit in the 
room of a strange man all alone—no, I could 
not doit. So I just found out the old woman 
—the laundress—as you did, George, and I 
gave her money,and she told me that Mr. Gray 
was at his chambers almost every Saturday 
afternoon. Very well; if anybody chose to 
wait for him all Saturday afternoon, he would 
certainly be found. Soon Saturday afternoon 
I took a cab and drove to Holborn, and got to 
the place before his arrival. But again, as it 
was not quite nice to stand at an open door- 
way in a public square, I thought I would 
wait on the stairs. So I mounted—the doors 
were all closed—nobody was left in the place 
at all. I thought I should be perfectly safe 
and undisturbed, when I heard the nvise of 
footsteps overhead—a tramp, tramp, tramp up 
and down, with every now and then a groan 
—like a hungry creature in a cage. This 
kept on for a lovg time, and frightened me 
horribly. I was still more frightened when 
a door overhead opened and shut and the 
footsteps came down stairs. They belonged 
to a man—an elderly man—who seemed as 
much frightened at seeing me as I was at see- 
ing him. He asked me whether I wanted 
any one; and when. I said 1 wanted Mr. Ed- 
mund Gray, he said he was a friend of Mr. 
Gray’s, and that since I was a friend too, I 
might act for Edmund Gray and lend him 
some money. He looked desperately poor 
and horribly hungry and thin and shabby, the 
poor old man!” 

“So you acted for Edmund Gray. That 
was old Langhorne. He is a barrister, who 
lives in the garret,and is horribly down on 
his luck. Go on.” 

**Poor Elsie!” said George. 
her all alone on the staircase!” 

‘* When he was gone, there was no sound 
at all. The place was perfectly quiet. The 
time passed so slowly—oh, so slowly! At 
last, however, I heard a step. It came up the 
stairs. Oh! my heart began to beat. Sup- 
pose it should be Mr. Edmund Gray? Sup- 
pose it was some other person? Suppose it 
was some horror of a man? But I had not 
long to wait, because Mr. Edmund Gray him- 
self stood on the landing. He stared at me, 
rather surprised to find a young lady on the 
stairs, but he showed no sign of recognition 
whatever. Iwas a complete stranger to him.” 

** And was the man Mr. Dering?” 

“He was—Mr. Dering. There was just the 
least little change in him. He wore his coat 
open instead of buttoned. He had no gloves, 
his hat was not pulled over his eyes, and his 
face was somehow lighter and brighter than 
usual.” 

“That is so,” said Athelstan. ‘“ Exactly 
with these little changes he presented him- 
self to me.” 

‘* Perhaps there is another man in the world 
exactly like him.” 

“Futile remark! Go on, Elsie.” 

“Then I guessed in a moment what it meant. 
I -—— orward and asked him if he was 
Mr. Edmund Gray. And then I followed him 
into his rooms. George, there is no manner 
of doubt whatever. Mr. Dering has periods, 
whether regular or not I cannot tell, when 
he loses himself and becomes in imagination 
another man. He is mad, if you like, but 
there is method in his madness. The other 
man is just himself turned inside out. Mr. 
Dering believes in the possible wickedness of 
every body; the other man believes in the act- 
ual goodness of everyman. Mr. Dering con- 
siders Property the only stable foundation of 
society ; the other man considers ae peo | the 
root of all evil. Mr. Dering is hard and jea- 
lous; the other mau is full of geniality and 


** Think of 








benevolence. Mr. Dering is Justice; the other 
man is Mercy.” 

“Very y put, Elsie. There is quite an 
eighteen tury balance about your sen- 
tences and sentiments. So far’—Athelstan 
contributed his confirmation—‘‘so far as I 
could judge, nothing could be more true. I 
found my man the exact opposite of himself.” 

“Can such a thing be possible? If I were 
to speak to him, would he not know me?” 

** You forget, Geor You have seen him 
in that condition, and he did not know you.” 

‘Nothing is more common ”—Athelstan, 
the journalist, began to draw upon the en- 
cyclopedic memory which belongs to his 
profession—‘‘than such a forgetfulness of 
self. Have you ever been into a Junatic 
asylum? I have—for professional purposes, 
I have discoursed with the patients, and been 
instructed by the physicians. Half the time 
many of the patients are perfectly rational; 
during the other half they seem to assume 
another mind with other memories. It is not 
real possession, as the ancients called it, be- 
cause they never show knowledge other than 
what they have learned before. Thus a sane 
man who cannot draw would never in insan- 
ity become an artist. So Mr. Dering, when 
he is mad, brings the same logical power and 
skill to bear upon a different set of maxims 
and opinions. Said a physician to me at this 
asylum of which I speak: ‘ There are thou- 
sands of men and women, but especially mien, 
who are mad every now and then, and don't 
know it. Most of the crimes are, I believe, 
committed in moments of madness. A young 
fellow steals money; it is because at the mo- 
ment he is so mad that he even persuades 
himself that borrowing is not stealing; that 
he is only borrowing; that he can get it back, 
and put it back, before it is found out. What 
is uncontrollable rage but sudden mediness? 
There are the men who know that they are 
mad on some point or other, and cunningly 
hide it, and are never found out. And there 
are the men who are mad and don’t know it. 
In their mad times they commit all kinds of 
extravagances and follies, yet somehow they 
escape detection.’ So he talked; and he told 
me of a man who was a lawyer in one town 
with a wife and family, and also a lawyer in 
another with a different wife and family. 
But one lawyer never found out the other; 
and the thing was only discovered when the 
man got a paralytic stroke and died in a kind 
of bewilderment, because when the time came 
for him to be the other man, he found him- 
self lying in a strange bedroom with a strange 
family round him. I had long forgotten the 
asylum. I did the place for my paper three 
or four years ago, and scored by the descrip- 
tion. Since last — I have been recafling 
my experience and applying it. You see 
there can never be avy physical change. 
This is no Hyde and Jekyll bustness. What- 
ever happens must be conducted with the 
same body and the same mind. The same 
processes of mind in which the man is train- 
ed remain, but his maduess requires a new 
setting.” 

“Oue cannot understand,” said Elsie. 

“No. But then one cannot understand 
everything. ‘That’s the real beauty of this 
world; we are planted in the midst of things; 
we can give names to them—Adam began 
that way, didn’t he?—but we can’t under- 
stand any of them; and most people think 
that when we have given a name we have 
succeeded in understanding. Well, Elsie, 
we don’t understand. But we may find out 
something. I take it that the other man grew 
up by degrees in his brain, so that there is no 
solution of the continuity of thought and rec- 
ollection. The Edmund Gray developed him- 
self. He has been developed for nearly ten 
years, since he has occupied the same cham- 
bers all the time.” 

** But about the forgeries?” George spran 

to his feet. ‘“‘I declare,” he cried, ‘‘ that 
had quite forgotten the real bearing on our 
case.” 
“Edmund Gray,” said Elsie, ‘‘says that 
his own lawyer who manages bis affairs is 
Edward Dering. If he were to write letters 
while Edmund Gray, he would not impose 
upon Edward Dering.” 

**He cannot write to two men,” said Athel- 
stan. ‘‘ There must be a border-land between 
the waking and the dreaming, when the two 
spirits of Edmund Gray and Edward Dering 
contend for the mastery, or when they com- 
mand each other— when Edmund Gray en- 
dorses checks and Edward Dering writes 
letters and conducts transfers for his client 
—his double—himself.” 

“‘T have seen him in such a state,” said 
George. ‘‘At the time I never suspected 
anything but a passing trouble of mind, 
which caused him to be so wrapped up in 
his thoughts as not to be able to distinguish 
anything. He was then, I doubt not now, 
carrying out the instructions of Edmund 
Gray, or he was Edmund Gray acting for 
himself, Checkley whispered not to disturb 
him. He said that he had often seen him so.” 

“I have never .tried to understand,” said 
Elsie. ‘‘ But I saw that Edmund Gray was 
Mr. — gone mad, and that he himself, 
and nobody else, was the perpetrator of all 
these forgeries; and I have been trying to 
discover the best way—the kindest way to 
him—the surest way for us, of getting the 
truth known. George, this is the secret of 
my mysterious movements. This is why I 
have not given you a single evening for a 
whole fortnight. Every evening—both Sun- 
days—I have spent with this dear old man. 
He is the most delightful—the most gentle— 
the most generous—old man that ever you 
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saw. He is full of ideas—oh! quite full— 
and they carry you out of yourself, until you 
awake next morning to find that they are a 
dream. I have fallen in love with him. I 
have had the most charming fortnight—oniy 
one was always rather afraid that he might 
come to himself, which would be awkward.” 

“ Well, Elsie, have you found a way?” 

“I think I have. First, I have discovered 
that when he is surrounded with things that 
remind him of Edmund Gray, he remains 
Edmund Gray. Next, I have found out that 
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A BIRTHDAY TEA TABLE. 

IR EDWIN ARNOLD and others have 

told us of the Japanese tea ceremonial, 
and that there is a regular tea college, with 
accredited professors, teachers of infusions. 
You are informed that it takes a lifetime 
before you can potter with a teapot with 


becoming dignity and grace. There are 
traditions transmitted through ages, with 
canons for the handling of the precious herb, 
until as a fragrant drawing from tea-caddy 
to cup it is brought to the lips. 

If Mr. Edmund Gosse would only write it 
(for he must be a tea-drinker), what a delight- 
ful book on tea he could make! He has just 
been telling us about Lady Winchilsea, a very 
tender verse-writer of the close of the seven- 
teenth century, known in her day as Ardelia; 
and for Ardelia to have been praised by 
austere Wordsworth is praise indeed. My 
lady did not ae enjoy good spirits, but 
was a trifle melancholic, and sought surcease 
of pain by wooing nature, the muses, and 
tea-drinking, and as Mr. Gosse suggests, may 
have taken, besides, just a thimbleful of 
ratafia, for she writes: 

“In vain to 

In eo al pened mg he ne trate 

In vain the Indian leaf infuse, 

Or the parch’d Eastern berry bruise, 

Or pase, in vain, those bounds, and nobler liquors 

use.” 

Well, tea-drinking has its pomps and plea- 
sures, but there are ceremonials other than 
Japanese, and I tell of one which is simpli- 
- itself. 

t was a young woman’s birthday, and, 
to be specific, she had passed her eighteenth 
year and was not yet twenty, and that is near 
enough to satisfy anybody's uatural curiosity. 
She was thoroughly versed in the technique 
of tea, familiar with the chemistry of it, and 
her rule was, “‘once the water on the first 
boil, pour it into the teapot,” for that meaut 
tea not too strong, but with all its proper 
= 

**How may we celebrate this young lady's 
birthday?” That was the enniien asked by 
a small circle of friends. Now, in that little 
coterie there was not one capitalist. Every 
young man worked for his daily bread, and 
was proud of it. At an informal chat, held 
a week before the birthday, it was deter- 
mined that a tea table, with its fittings, should 
be the gift. It was agreed that there need 
be no uniformity as to fictile ware, only that 
it ought to be Japanese. Cups of all sizes 
and patterns were admissible. Accordingly, 
shops were visited by individuals, and each 
one exercising his or her taste, at a trifling 
expense a dozen cups and saucers were ob- 
tained, and there were not two alike. A 
table was found at a furnishing-house, and 
a top fitted to it, so as to give it more area. 
There were added a copper kettle with twist- 
ed iron stand and spirit-lamp, a hawthorn 
tea-caddy, a teapot, sugar-bowl, a cake-dish, 
a half-dozen plates, and a Pratt Institute 
young gf worked an artistic table cover. 
The only bit of silver was a modest sugar- 
tongs. 

On the evening of the birthday the entire 
paraphernali2 was massed, and there was a 
dress parade. Then the young person to be 
honored made tea for the company, and not- 
withstanding natural excitement, neither up- 
set kettle nor spilt a drop of tea. 

The little table was so artistic that the 

semblance of it has been preserved, for the 
youn of the Party has furnished the il- 
ustration, an exact fac-simile of this birth- 
day tea = page. The cost of it did not 
exceed $16. But the pleasure! That has 
no money valuation. ; 
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RECREATION 
CREEVEY 
LX.—FERNS 


YSLOWERING plants, by the union of stamens and 
I s The seed is the fertilized 
snd contains within itself, in embryo, the ex 
parent plant. This embryo, 
be the tiny dust of the portulaca seed or 
the large squash and melon seeds, is composed of a 
stem, from the upper part of which the bud springs; 
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from the lower, the root and one or two cotyledons 
The office of the cotyledons is to provide nourish 
ment for the plantlet rhis is called albumen, and 
furnishes the starch and meal of our cereal grains 
In some seeds the albumen contains globules of oil, 


in others mucilage 


It is only within fifty years that spores have been 


distinguished from seeds. They are simple, often 
single, cells The mystery connected with them 
gave rise to the superstition that the possessor of 
fernseed might at will become invisible. Shake 
Sp are says 
We hav eceit of fernseed ; we walke invisible 
Long ago, in the carboniferous era, there were gi 


The hot, moist, marsby forests pro 
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duced no color or fragrance, only masses of green cryp- 
togums and cone-beariug plants, all together at length 
laying down their fronds and stems to form our coal 
beds. Perhaps the tree-fern of Australia and New Zea- 
land is a survivor of that age. It reaches sometimes 
the height of eighty feet, and produces broad waving 
fronds, only at the summit, These drop off year by 
year, leaving scars on the trunk. Our ferns are small, 
and their stems are mostly rootstocks, creeping under 
ground or else over rocks and trees. As in the tree- 
fern, the new leaf is always at the end of the stem, and 
dies annually, Considerable time is required to develop 
the leaves of some ferns. In one species (Aspidium 
Jiliz-mas) \hey are two years in forming before they 
uproll 

The ferns we love best are the small and delicate 
varieties, with their wonderful forms of foliage. The 
maiden-hair dipping its tresses in the brook, the tan 
gles of shield-fern, dicksonias, woodsias, bordering the 
forest paths, standing late in autumn, white and fairy 
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Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 3 

Tro 5 Years oLtp.—[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see No. L. 
ou paltern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—F rock ror CHILD FROM 
1 ro 3 Years OLD.—See Figs. 4 

and 5.—(Ffor pattern and description see 
No. VLL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





GENTLEMAN’s LOUNGING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





GENTLEMAN'S DRAWERS 
For pattern and descriptiou see No, V. ou pattern-sheet Supplement 
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like—these are favorites with every one, unless per 
haps those to whom they are common. 

Said a country farmer to his wife, after taking a 
party of city girls to drive: ‘‘ They said oh! and ah! 
and went just wild over—what do you think?-—~a 
passel of brakes!” 

The leaf of a fern is a frond. 
pinne, and subdivisions pinnules. 

There are two eras iu a fern’s life. The grace- 
ful frond which we see, and which (if fertile) bears 
brown dustlike spores upon its back, represents the 
second part of its life, and is called the spore-bear- 
ing period—sporophore. Previous to this, and al- 
most invisible because so small, is the oophore, or 
germ-bearing plant. 

The spore falls upon a moist surface, like a flow- 
er-pot or wall of a greenhouse, and, by au expansion 
of its inner coat, produces a minute thing called a 

rothallus. It is green and membraneous, irregular. 
y heart-shaped, held fast by little root hairs. If the 
green mould upon the surface of the greenhouse 
pots be studied with a microscope, one may be for 
tunate enough to discover some of these prothalli 
developing the fern plantlet. Near the notch of the 
prothallus, underneath it, soon appear pistillidia, or 
archegonia, and antheridia. The former are the or- 
gans to be fertilized, and are bottle-shaped depres- 


Its divisions are 





GENTLEMAN’s SrLK UNDERWEAR AND Socks. 
For pattern and description see No. VIII. on patteru-sheet Suppl. 


sions in a thickened part of the prothallus, each con 
taining a nucleus or central cell. The antheridia are 
cellular excrescences, which when swollen with moist 
ure burst, and set free not pollen grains, but spirally 
twisted self-moving bodies covered with hairs, which 
travel freely over a wet surface, till they find and pene 
trate the pistillidia. Sometimes they travel to other 
plants at produce hybrid ferns. From this strange 
union, which, after all that bas been learned, remains a 
mystery, the first fern leaf is developed; and the prothal 
lus, having performed its office, dies. 

A leaf which unrolls, as do most fern leaves, is circi- 
nate. The stem, or stipe, of the frond is variously col 
ored—brown or purple or black. It is frequently cov 
ered with soft silky brown chaff, adding greatly to its 
beauty. I have found the Aspidium marginale with 
velvety chaff nearly an inch long. 

The spores are borne on the backs of fertile fronds, 
at the end or on the side of the fertile vein. They are 
collected in spore-cases, or sporangia. Thicse are cap- 





Figs. 4 and 5.—Cross-Srrrcu Bor 
DERS FOR CHILD's Frock, Fic. 2. 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE-RUNNER.—{For working pattern and description see Nos. 1* and 1° on pattern-sheet Supplement. } 
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surrounded by a ring of cells. 


the spores. 


fruitage. 
sibilis) and moonworts (the botrychia). 


grapes. 


The sori are sometimes naked, but more often are cov- 
ered with part of the leaf called the indusium, 

In the maidenhair the lobe of the frond is folded back- 
In the common brake ( Pteris 
aquilina) the continuous sporangia are covered with a 
very narrow reflexed edge of the entire frond. 
the indusium is a part of the epidermis, raised from the 


ward to form the indusium. 


leaf, or it may be a scale 


The Polypodium vulgare is a stiff, handsome fern with 


Fig. 1.—AutumMN TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
[See Fig. 2. ] 


For deacription see pattern-sheet Supplement 


large naked yellow fruit dots on the upper 
pinne of the fertile frond. They can be 
studied easily with the aid of the botany- 
giass, and the escaping spores can be seen. 

In the asplenia the fruit dots are long, 
covered by indusia attached to the upper 
side of the veins. In one of these, the As- 
plenium filiz-femina, the indusium crosses 
the vein and assumes a horseshoe shape. 

The aspidia may be recognized by round 
fruit dots, covered by an indusium fixed in 
the centre and open all around, or fixed on 
one side and kidney-shaped. The dickso 
nias have cup-shaped indusia. 

It is quite as easy to study ferns as flow- 
ers. The student’s microscope will answer 
every purpose for determining the shape and 
position of sori, on which the classification 
of the fern depends. And the collection of 
ferns is an occupation possessing peculiar 
fascination, owing to the perfectness and 
beauty of the pressed and» mounted speci- 
mens. Fortunately the craze for trimming 
picture-frames and filling winter vases with 
dried ferns and grasses has almost passed 
away, but not until the graceful ‘* Hartford 
fern,” the Lygodium palmatum, has been 
nearly exterminated by thoughtless young 
people, who pulled it up by the roots. Boys 
gathered it in quantities, and sold it on the 
streets of New York city. From being 
abundant in Connecticut pine woods, it is 
now marked in the botany “‘ rare.” 

One curious fern is the walking-leaf 
(Camptosorus rhizophyllus), whose slender 
frond tapers into a kind of runner, which 
drops to the earth, takes root, and gives rise 
to a new plant. The indusia are mostly 
in pairs, forming crooked lines of uneven 
lengths, giving the fertile frond a singularly 
marked appearance. 

There are two beautiful rock ferns, with 
dark shiny stipes (asplenia), often growing 
together. The delicate leaves grow in tufts, 


sules, mostly stalked, made of walls one cell in thickness, 
The ring contracts in dry- 
ing, causing a rupture of the spore-case and scattering of 
True ferns open by a slit across the s 
um. Others are slit vertically, or broken into equal valves. 

The sporangia are collected in dots or lines or clusters, 
called sori, along the veins or margins of the fertile fronds. 
Sometimes the sori occupy the entire space, crowding out 
the interspaces of the leaf, forming a continuous spike of 
This is trne of the sensitive-fern (Onoclea sen- 
The name of the 
latter is derived from a Greek word meaning a bunch of 


Generally 
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for them to take root in. 


find it. 


Fig. 1.—PLAmy AnD EmprormperRED Mu. 
Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


































































































Gown with JeweLiLep TRIMMING. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


in crevices, and upon surfaces where a little earth has lodged, enengh 


One of the smallest ferns is the Schizwa pusilla. 
scarcely an inch tall, are like twisted blades of grass. 
are three or four inches in height, bearing about five pairs of crowded 
pinne, containing large ovoid sporangia. 
one must look sharply through the pine barrens of New Jersey to 












Its sterile fronds, 
The fertile 


Owing to its small size, 


Fig. 2.—Crkron Gown with GUIPURE 
Lace. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Many places are peculiarly rich in ferns. 
Connecticut’s hilly towns I have found twelve species. 
New Jersey boasts many kinds, as do our rich woods 
everywhere. Some of the finest grow along the Alle- 
— high and rank, fit associates of the noble hem- 
ocks in whose shade they luxuriate. 
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In one of 





FRAGRANCE AS AN ASSOCIATION. 


IFFERENT minds find themselves under the sway 

of certain influences from which there is no escape, 
and indeed no desire to find one. 
directly upon association, and bring back to the con 
sciousness with a vivid impression the long-past expe- 
rience, clothing it anew, and restamping it upon the 
memory. 

To some it presents itself in the form of color, to oth- 
ers in sound, in shape, or in odor. 
with the first breath of the year’s renewed life, find 
their own quick sense discovering fragrance, and at 
once the finer perceptions realize that it is not odor so 
much as what it brings with it that affects them 


These influences bear 


There are people who, 


With 


Fig. 2.—AvurumNn Trave.Line CLOAK 
{See Fig. 1.) 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


the first spadeful of upturned earth the mind 
travels back into the yesterdays, and insists 
upon associating its joy, its sorrow, and all 
the achievements, however poor they may 
have been, with the fresh purpose of the 
present. That other first spring day may 
have borne to it no heavier weight than the 
purpose of laying out the garden plof; and, 
alas! it may have held the sound and odor 
from the earth as it fell above the coffined 
form of the nearest and dearest to the heart. 

Then the early flowers, with the old fra 
grance that has followed the sense through 
the years—memory seems to take all in a 
comprehensive way; but she has her half- 
way houses, where she persists in lingering— 
spots green or gray, they are those that mean 
experience of the deepest sort. The wind 
that passes above the bed of the violet and 
steals a little of its sweetness brings to the 
one who waits for the fiftieth time for a mes 
sage that shall be borne upon the breath of 
the early courier of the new season not alone 
the fresh scent from the flower that has 
sprung to meet the call of this last spring; 
it brings also the perfume that greeted the 
child when it believed that it had become 
a discoverer of beauty and sweetness. 

Ah, if it were only this, if memory could 
have held back from the waiting one those 
other years, with the hopes deferred, the de 
feats, the despairs, all associated with the 
fragrance of the violet! Later on it is the 
same with the odors from the lilacs and from 
the apple blossoms; these refuse to connect 
themselves alone with those mornings when 
hope rose with the sun and made rainbows 
for us all the day, or with those triumphal 
processions when we marched under the 
hoary trees, believing that their crowning of 
beauty was our own. Again, it seems an in- 
definable scent that reaches us, as if a hun- 
dred odors had met and touched, and through 
it brought as many suggestions. It is this 
unclassified fragrance that appeals most real- 
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ly to the refined sense, and it is this that re- 
lates most comprehensively to life’s expe- 
rience 

ature flings out upon the breeze her dif- 
fevent odors, and seems to say, make of it 
all what you will! Some of the pungent 
kind must be helped by pure sweetness; and 
there is a fragrance that alone would be 


overpowering; this must not greet you un- 
attended 

With this whisper of nature is there not 
in echo from the providence behind a higher 


iw, that bids us mix well the bitter and the 
sweet of life, so as to form an essential fra- 
grance? 


DUCHESS OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 
r _— noble lady was born in 1739. When 
seventeen years of age she was married 
to Duke Ernst, of Saxe -Weimar, and two 
years later, on the death of her husband, was 


appointed regent for their infant son, Karl 
August During his long minority, entered 
upon when she was scarcely twenty, this 


royal matron administered the affairs of the 
luchy with the greatest prudence, strength- 
ening and improving its position, “‘in the 
face of much outside pressure.” 

To keep intact for her son the prestige 
Saxe -Weimar had already acquired under 
the father's brief reign, social and personal 
relations were conscientiously adjusted to 


meet the grave demands so suddenly thrust | 
upon her. Her felicitous acceptance of what | 
would have seemed onerous to a less-gifted | 
woman indicated a power as marvellous as it | 


was broad-reaching 

A warm patroness of art and learning was 
‘the incomparable duchess,” and ‘‘ a happy 
tact,” enabling her to skilfully blend ** aris- 
tocracy of rank with aristocracy of genius,” 
accomplished the founding of a court excep- 
tionally brilliant through residence of many 
men of letters, the most eminent to be found 
in Germany, imparting an atmosphere of ele- 
vated thought and elegant manners seldom 
equalled. Wieland was appointed tutor to 
her son; and Schiller, Herder, and Goethe, 
with others of like standing as scholars and 
authors— ‘‘ an assemblage of genius, wit, and 
wisdom gave such an impetus to learn- 
ing *‘ that the hitherto obscure little state at- 
tracted the eyes of all Europe.” 

So carefully sustained a government, pil- 
lared by simple honesty of purpose and con- 
scientious rendering of the trust committed 
to her hands, is the beautiful memorial of 
her busy life 

Impressions of a charming character, gath- 
ered some years since from un English trans- 
lation, concerning the ‘‘ Regency period,” 
cannot be forgotten. We recall that the 
almost girlish matron, with great mother- 
liness of spirit, brooding over her own little 
child, made as well, through utmost tender- 
ness, a home for all the children of her realm. 
The unpainted picture that we hold dear is 
that of an earnest face, rich in winning come- 
liness, dignified in bearing, stanchly loyal 
to every trust, “‘ ordaining in her great soul ” 
that ‘all helps within grasp should render ef- 
ficient service in the upbuilding of her people, 
that youths and maidens should be trained 
into happy, useful experience of healthfully 
busy lives, that the link connecting ruler and 
subjects should be the outgrowth of intelli- 
gence and education, an education insuring 
honest, self-respecting citizens, and that all 
homely arts of handicraft should yield their 
quota of power through honorable service. 

Our picture may never be on canvas, but 
by it one’s inner vision may be refreshed, 
and gratitude expressed that in paths of 
royalty have trodden the steps of such a wo- 
man 

It is recorded that the most celebrated 
member of the Weimar family was Duke 
Charles Augustus, sometimes called ‘‘ the 
Mectnas of art, literature, and science of 
Germany; and that “his reign is the most 
brilliant epoch in the history of Saxe -Wei- 
mar.’’ He assumed the reins of government in 
1775, treading in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished mother with an energy and fixed- 
ness of purpose full of promise for the wel- 
fare of its future. 

Under his watchful eye the University 
of Jena became a focus of light and learning, 
and the continued residence at his court of 
the cultured ones who had adorned the as 
semblies over which his wise-hearted mother 
had during his minority presided, and among 
whom he had grown to manhood, entitled 
the court of Saxe -Weimar to be denominated 
* the abode of the muses.” 

On the accession of Karl-August the mo- 
ther gladly laid aside all public cares, and 
gave herself the luxury of rest and travel. 
She died in 1807. 


ONE’S OWN BED. 


gle what a peculiar sense of comfort 
and independence one lies down at 
night in one's own bed! The pillows accom- 
modate themselves so restfully to the weary 
head, the mattress is so pliant, the springs so 
delightfully adjusted, and the sheets and 
blankets are so luxurious that by compari- 
son all other beds seem lacking in essentials 
to repose. One's bed must be a friend, 
familiar and trusted, to insure the confident 
approach of sleep 

Especially after a period spent in travel, 
when the nightly couch has been a narrow 
shelf of coffinlike dimensions in a rockin 
steamer on the sea, pitching and tossing 
plunging t> and fro; or else that travesty of 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


luxury, a bed in a -car, transforming 
itself from the seat by day to the couch by 
night all by a few magic passes, yours to- 
night, another's to-morrow, whirling along 
with no feeling of individuality or perma- 
nence as it speeds past villages and Cities, 
where happy people are asleep in their own 

s—especially under these conditions, 
and in these circumstances one’s own bed 
takes on a royal dignity. It looms up in 
imagination like the very throne of physical 
ease and rest. It allures, as the light in the 
window, the pilgrim faring over the storm- 
beaten road. A few days more, a few hours, 
and, says the tired traveller, ‘‘ I shall undress 
in my own room, lie down in my own bed, 
and enjoy a good night's rest.” 

When for many nights illness in the home 
has deprived one of regular sleep, when 
watching by the sick has alternated with 
brief spells of resting, taken at intervals on 
a lounge or a sofa or snatched in an easy- 
chair, with always the feeling of being on 
call at need, how gratifying to soul and body 
is the full relaxation which comes with the 
return to one’s own bed! The strain is 
over. Conscience no longer exacts vigilance. 
One may shut the door, stretch the limbs, 
and drop into that sound sleep which is re- 
vitalization to wasted energies, re-enforcement 
to jaded nerves. From one’s own bed to the 
hymn which, of all others, devout spirits 
most love, is an easy transition: 

“Suan of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near. 
Oh! may no earth-born clond arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes.” 
Then how comprehensive the climax! 
“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed.” 

To one’s own bed, or to any bed, one 
should not carry a load of care or anxiety. 
To-morrow will take thought for the things 
of itself. To-night God draws His curtains 
round His world and bids His children rest. 


BUSY AUTUMN DAYS. 


URELY it is well for any who can with 
helpful hands serenely occupy the hours 
of declining years. 

We read that Mrs. Lewis Roe, of Port 
Henry, now between the eighties and nine- 
ties of a continuously busy life, still kee 
up a record of untiring industry, and should 
not fail to receive honorable mention among 
other women notable for unusual activities. 

Forty knots per day, week in and week 
out, spun by her hands, are indeed “a goodly 
showing.” Add to this that ‘* she doubles and 
twists seventy knots per day,” and much 
yo inger adepts with that long-ago bit of 

andicraft are struck with admiration; yet 
such is the record given of her labors. 

Cheerfulness, as one might know, is the 
atmosphere in which this bright, energetic 
old lady dwells. ‘She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, her hands hold the distaff, ond 
she eateth not the bread of idleness.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best ye or 
diarrhesn. Svold by druggists in every part the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottie.—[{ Ade.) 





FALSE ECONOMY 


Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard gouds. Infants 
are entitled to the t food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it.—[4 dv.) 





Coanet’s Benzow Cosmeriwo Soar. Highly 
ommended fur the complexion and skin.—( Adz. } 


Buenerr’s Fravoewe Exrsacts are the best, the 
strongest, and must healthful.—[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baer & Cos | * 
ea Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably ade pted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Laéest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 
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Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health, 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham's and take no others. 
Of all 4 gists, Price 25 anaes 0 box. 
New York Depot, 365 Cana 














EN Y SCHOOL 
as ni APPLIED DESION FOR WOMEN. 


Offers thorough instruction in sear and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ArcHITECTURAL 
Derartment. C Sree. Yor further information 
apply to Miss Eten J. Ponp, Sec’y, 200 W.23d St. N.Y Y. 


H EH HU for N (or HAI 
TH MA AIR, 


Why it EH Off, Turns A N bi. Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
ae Brery one should read this little book. "—At thenarum. 


FAT PEOPL Yon can reduce your >ur weight 10 
sto _ a month at home, 
withoat starving or injury, b LA 

Bope Treatment. ..~ + an Cele Free. 











Home - Book. 


| Few persons will fail to find in the 
| Franklin Square Song Collection their 
_ favorite songs or hymns. There are 
| also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
| book for the Family.— Chicago Dial. 
Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family. een Register. 








Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several oo with Speci- 
men of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
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SMART 
BRAIDED 
COATS. 
OVERALLS. 
EVENING 





201 Fifth Ave., N.Y., and Newport, R. I. 


Mail orders receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 

A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, will 
be opened on September 5, 1892. 





LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 
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experimenting in the —s with 8 new bleach for 
fine fabrics it was discovered that al . 
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, py ee Physician who pre- 
red for us the form 
yale. THERE NEVE: 


lication will surprise and delight you. It 
dissolves and removes the worst forme of 


REWARD.—Te assure the public of ite 
——~- merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of moth-* 
patches, brown spots, liver epote, blackheads, ugly 
or muddy skin, nnuatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quick! 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
the slightest possibile manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by the use of Derma- Royale. 
Put wp in elegant style im large cight-ounee bottles. 
Price. $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma- Royale sent to any address, safely packed 


= to give your County, and mention this paper. 
Correspondence sacredly private. Pustage stamps 
received the same as cash. 


iciivectigns $10 4 DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker nnd Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is anew 


it, send 25 esate for enon ee the tome 
A. KLIPST , 122 Pearl St. oNew | York. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it, Do not ac 
cept on), substitute. Manufactnred onl 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYR RUP "bon 
Francisco, ew New York. 


A Little Work, 


« SWEET DISHES,” 


FOR NOTHING. ; 
ove, containing comp’ ete in- 
mtd to make delicious ¢ —_— 
are without eggs, will be mailes - 
v= receipt of address and a eng et 
os name of the pape rs where z <= 
fer was seen, by ifred — —- 
4 Wooster Street, New Yo ns 
booklet describes how to qreeee a 
lightfully cool and ai appeticing vad 
the hot weather Bird’s Cus 


quisite either alon 


e or with fresh, canned, 


its. 
“ yong will make four pints. 


Ask your grocer for it. 





“SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY TOWELS 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of downy softness, 
most comfortable and cleanly, entirely 
Superseding the old-fashioned diaper. 
Sold at less than cost of washing. A 
package containing a sample dozen, 
assorted in the three sizes in which they 
are made, together with Medical and Press 
opinions, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Address—MANAGERESS8, 4, Wooster 8t., N.Y. 


SOUTHALL’s SANITARY TOWELS are 
kept in the “Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, 
or Notion” Departments in many of the 
leading retail Stores in America. They 
will be kept in every Store, if you and 
your friends will ask for them. If not in 
stock when you.ask for them, they can be 
obtained for you. Mention the matter 
to the lady in charge of the department, 





and if necessary show her this 
advertisement. 

days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 

lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated 
3 cular free. Talloring Sy seem. illustrated a 





“ise Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 





mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BEST 


Baby Slips 
For $1.00. 


Made of fine Neineook—Gretchen waist with hem 
stitched tucks and feather stitching between. Skirt has 
deep hemetitched hem. Neck and sleeves trimmed to 
correspond. 


Either sent by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra, can 
Our Catalogue of 


60 and 62 West 


& CO 





Hand Made 
Slips & Dresses. 


By making them in large quantities we have reduced 
the cost so materially that they are not much more ex. 
pensive now than the machine made—as a sample send 
for the style we seil for $2.75. 


be returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


wear, and full th a 
S fohed epon’ cogs 


styles for Boys’ (nd Oirte all ones furnished enon 


23d Street, N. Y. 





KODAKS 


NEW FEATURES. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS. 
The New Model folding Kodak has 
glass plate attachment, Barker shut- 


ter, sliding front, automatic register, 
and can be used as a hand or tri- 


pod camera. 
No Dark Room Required 
If You have a Daylight Kodak. 
$6.00 to $65.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Send for Circulars. Rochester, N. Y. 


- Licbig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 













logue, address Rev. E. N. 
Next term begins September 14th. Conducted parties 
from Montreal, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 





No Blemish so terrible to 
& pretty woman as 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
upon the face. No woman 
desires to look ridiculous and 
grot T and to be laughed 
at by the other sex. A sure 
pe to infallible, is 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 

Removes it without the 
slightest injury; guaranteed. 
Ye Price, $1.00. Sent by mail 



















GRHARTSHORN) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Dudley Buck, Pres.; Emilio aor oz, 
Schmidt, Henry D. Hanchett,M.D Shelley,and 

B. Hawley are members of the Facuity. For c on 
address H. W. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 


1784, 







1899, Used by Ladies 
E 


KNITTING, 


AND 


Crochet Work. 
ALSO 
For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balla. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Bosror, Purt.apecenta, 
Cutoaeo, Sr. Lovuts, San Frawoisoo. 


Ask for BARBOUR’S. 





Carbonic Acid Gas, 


as made for charging wa’ 
? be pure; there’sadoubt. As yo 
by Nature and charged into the 


Manttow 


Table Water it must be pure; that's a truth of 
positive demonstration. Carbonic acid gasisa 
digestive tonic which spears digestion ; with pure 
water it helps to make a magnificent beverage, 


sparkling and health- — 
Absolute purity an wm cleanliness are our 
strong claims. 


The Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou, Col. 
Ask for it at your club, Druggists and Grocers sell it. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A luxury for its exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheamatiem, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadwnuy, cor. Barclay Street, New York. 
Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


sent 
Prof. |. HUBERT. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


























and restores 


aoe 





<. Cc. BITTNER & cO., TOLEDO, oO. 


JOSEPH Dome 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











PRIESTLEY’S 


Priestley Cloths the Latest Styles and Novelties 


BLACK 


In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp a a other staple 


DRESS COODS. 


Dress Goods, you will find in the 
Season, incinding Matelassé, Moiré, and Swivel 


of 
effecta ta, Cryatale, Popling, Crépons, Storm Sennen Sreveneves, ete. SAT a gh Y WEAR R GUARANTEED. 


Rach piece is stam every five yarde, on the nnder & - - the the manufacturers’ name, 

(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without this stan 7 os pa nape . conan. 
They are for sale y the principal dealers thronghont the Te e<l States, and in New York City by James 
McCreery & Co., , Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, H.C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, and others 
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SAMPLES FREE. STATE PRICE AND MATERIAL WANTI P. 


WrdACK SON 


We or Express within 15 miles of N. Y. 
aun Tee ues anlte i che a Por 


SILKS. 
24-in. Double-warp Surabs, value $1.00; at 69c. 
2° Black China = 52 T5e.; ** 49¢, 
24“ Black Faille Francaise, os 1.25; “ 96¢, 
2% “ Black Gloria Silk, s 59; ** 80, 
BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
4#-in. Wool Henrietta, value Sc.; at SMe, 
46 “ Wool Henrietta, ss 1.15; Nc. 
40 “ Silk-and-Wool Henrietta, “ — 1.25; “ $1.00 
GRAY DRESS GOODS. 
38-in. Gray-and-Black Striped Mohair, valne Soc. ; at 29, 
Se * Gray India Come!'s-Hair, T8c. ; “* Ble, 
* Gray Novelty Bedfords, * $1.00; “ é8c. 
WASH DRESS GOUDS, 
32-in. Black-and-White Printed India Batiste, value 
We. ; at ide. 
82 French Satine, Black -and - White, Space Pat- 
terns, and Plain Black, regular 30c. g 


8; at 19c. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce, 
in response to frequent inquiries, 
that they have published in book- 
form and in their periodicals the 
following Plays, which they can now 
supply as per accompanying list : 


IN BOOK-FORM. 


A BOX OF MONKEYS. 2m, 3 f.—THE 
VENEERED SAVAGE. 2m. 4f.—THE 
JACK TRUST. 1m.5f.—TULU. 4m. 
3 f. All by GRACE FURNIsS. Con- 
tained in One Volume, $1 oo. 


By W. D. HOWELLS: 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 3m. 


3f. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE ALBANY DEPOT. 3m. 4f. 32mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE GARROTERS. 5m.3f. 32mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP. 1 m. 5 f.—THE 
GARROTERS. 5 m. 3 f.— FIVE 


O’CLOCK TEA. 6 m. 8 f.—A LIKE- 
LY STORY. 2m.4f. All in One 
Volume, $1 oo. 


IN PERIODICAL FORM. 


ALICE INWONDERLAND. ByMrs.B. 
HARRISON. (For Children.) HARPER’S 
YOUNG PEOPLE, April 1, 1890. 5 cents. 


BOBBY SHAFTO. By H. C. BUNNER. 
10 m. 7 f. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Dec. 8, 1891. 10 cents. 


THE SLEEPING-CAR. By W.D.How- 


ELLS. 5 m.2f. In “ Harper’s Christ- 
mas.” 75 cents. 
THE LANDING-NETS; or, TOM, 


DICK, AND HARRY. By ROBERT C. 
ROGERS. 3m.1f. HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
Oct. 31, 1891. 10 cents. 
By K. L. VAN COTT: 
THEIR ANCESTORS. 3m. 3f. HARPER’S 


BAZAR, May 16,1891. 10 cents. 
TWO LUNATICS. 2 m.2 f. HARPER’S 
BAzAR, Oct. 10, 1891. 10 cents. 


By W. G.VAN T. SUTPHEN: 
THE REPORTER. 5m. 3f. 
BAZAR, Feb. 14, 1891. 10 cents. 


SHARP PRACTICE. 4m. 2 f. HARPER’s 
BAZAR, March 26, 1892. 10 cents. 


HARPER’S 


A SOUL ABOVE SKITTLES. 3m. 2 f. 

HARPER’S BAZAR, Nov. 7, 1891. 10 cents. 
By MILDRED HOWELLS: 

A CLASS-DAY SKETCH. 3m. rf. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, June 13, 1891. 10 cents. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, July 2, 1892. 


4 m. 3 f. 
10 cents, 





Address : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 





EF NE BLOODED CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, 
POULTRY, SPORTING DoGs poe SALE. Cat- 
ues oe 150 engravings, fre: 

BOYER & CO., COATESV TLL, Pa. 
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WIFE. “ John, we need some blackberries for 
ples. Won't you step down to the village store 
and buy some ? 

SUMMER RESIDENT. “What, bay black- 
berries when you are in the country! Why, I 


o the woods and pick all you want 





5. R. “Thank my etare I'm on the highway 
again! I don't much like to go home withont any 
berries. Ah! happy thought! maybe I can strike 
a chance to work that old sportsman racket.” 


A THOUGHT 
Wuew I'm at home and in my bed, 
And slumbers o'er my eyelids creep, 
I sny amen to that remark, 
* Bless him who first invented sleep !’ 


Bat when in charech I find myself, 
And eyes wide open can't be kept, 

I call down woe upon his head 
Who first forgot himself and slept. 





NICELY 
LADY (to famous animal-painter). “ It 16 A GREAT PLEASURE TO ME TO MEET You. 


ANIMALS.” 


A COUNTRY ECONOMY. 





8. R. “ Bay blackberries? I guess not!” 


He strikes a chance. 


SEEKING AN OPPORTUNITY. 

He. “I have something to say to you, but there are 
80 many people in the room I am afraid I won't have 
a chance.” 

Sue. “Wait a moment, and I will ask one of the 
young ladies to play on the piano.” 

a 

“* Where is Ethel 7” 


“She ie out breaking her engagement with Chollie 
Bronson,”’ 





ay 


.- c 
“a rn al 





SAID. 


8. R. “Horrors! That's a strange noise. It's a 


rattlesnake, or I've never been to the Zoo." 


8S. R. ** There! how are those for berries 7” 
WIFE. “They are very nice. You can goevery 
day and pick some.” 





| Ai 


Chip of 
“No. He's a bigger man than his father was. It's 
a case of a block of the old chips, I fancy.” 


——_.——— 


Lirrie Wits. “ Papa, was Solomon's Temple as 
big as Goliath's 7” . 

Banx Tetsen. “You will have to be identified as 
Mrs. Spingler, madam, before I can let you have the 
money on this check.” 

Mus. Sriverexn. “* Do yon know my husband, sir?” 

Tevien. “Most certainly. He has been coming 
here for years.” 

ks. Srinouer. “ Then, sir, do you mind taking a 

good square look at me 7” 

Teien (handing her the 
money). I beg your par- 
don,ma‘am. | would know 
that necktie of Spingler’s 
anywhere.” 

+ 


* How's things ?” asked 
the tailor. 

“ On the mend,” said the 
tinker. “Tow is it with 
you?” 

“Only sew-sew.” 

> 

“Charles is too timid 
to propose. and she ie too 
timid to help him on.” 

“I should think soch a 
timid pair could easily 
shrink to one.” 

——_>—_——_ 


** Ethel jilted that mag- 
nificent creature Ponson- 
by, and now she is the 
centre of attraction for 
abont twenty-five miser- 
able dndes.”’ 

“That's all right. She 
simply turned her first 
love into small change. 
It takes abont twenty-five 
dudes to make a man.” 

—._—— 


Pesacuen (warmly). 
my hearers, 


Bronson (from the 
r 7 boy flirting 
with an old maid, two 
sun-bonnets, and a vestry- 
man asleep.” 

_ 


“My dear,” said Mr. 
Bunker to his wife, “ what 
has become of that box of 
cigars you gave me on my 


and I think we can give 
him all he wants in t 
three , 


overlooked). “ Uen! 
crear!” 





TEN DRINKS (who has 





8. R. “ Hang that vine! I hope it isn’t poison- 
ivy. That rattlesnake will catch me before I get 
out of this brush.” 


8S. R. (Next morning, inting out of hia avail- 
able eye). “* Great Scout! how my hands are awell- 
ed up! I guess either that rattlesnake bit me, or 
else that vine I got tangled in was a poison-ivy.” 






. y, 1 ) > me ae —! 
wee a4 2 
ah AP VHER O - 

WHER TENNIS SHOES fe ANCIN 


REVERSED. 


“What sort of a boy is Harry Harkins? 
the old block ?” 


REASONABLE 

“Papa, do Germans become Frenchmen, when they 
die?” asked Jacky. 

“Of course not, my son. Why?" 

“ Well, you said when a man died he was translated, 
and I didn’t know but what Germans might be traus- 
lated into French.” 

SS 


“1 see Red-shirt Mike has got a divorce.” 
“On what grounds ?” 
“His wife t his horse.” 


It is rather strange that the northern coast of thix 


continent shonld be so cold, considering the namber 
of capes it has on 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE FOURTH AT BADMEDICINE FLATS. 


to smoke a fire-cracker that had been 
ME HEAP LIKE KETCH MAN DAT LOADED DAT 














SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 699.) 
1 can, by talking to him even at his office, 
when he has his papers before him, turn him 
into Edmund Gray.” 

“You are a witch, Elsie.” 

‘She is,” said George, looking at her in 
the foolish lover's way. ‘* You see what she 
has turned me into—a long time ago, and she 
has never turned me back -" ; 

‘I have been thinking too,” said Athel- 
stan. ‘‘ For our pur tt would be enough 
to prove the ident dong Edmund Gray and 
Edward Dering. That explains the resem- 
blance of the handwriting and of the endorse- 
ment. y commissionaire’s recollection of 
the man also identifies the check as drawn 
by himself for himself under another name. 
It explains the presence of the notes in the 
safe. It also shows that the long series of 
letters which passed between him and the 
broker were written by himself for himself. 
Here, however, is a difficult . I can under- 
stand Edward Dering believing himself to be 


Edmund Gray, because I have seen it. But 
I cannot understand Edward Dering believ- 
ing himself to be the solicitor to Edmund 


Gray and writing at his command.” 

‘* But I have seen him in that condition,” 
said Elsie. ‘‘It was while he was changing 
from one to the other. He sat like one who 
listens. I think that Edmund Gray was at 
his elbow speaking to him. I think I could 
make him write a letter by instruction from 
Edmund Gray. That he should believe him- 
self acting for a client in writing to the 
broker is no more wonderful than that he 
should believe himself another man alto- 
gether.” 

*‘ Show me, if you can, the old man acting 
for am imaginary client. Meantime, I men- 
tioned the point as a difficulty. Prove, how- 
ever, to Mr. Dering and to the other concern- 
ed that he is Edmund Gray, and all is proved. 
And this we can do by a host of witnesses.” 

I want more than this, Athelstan,” said 
Elsie. ‘‘ It would still be open to the enemy 
to declare that George, or you, or I had made 
use of his madness for our own pur 1S 
wanta history of the whole case written out 
by Edmund Gray himself—a thing that we 
can show to Mr. Dering and to everybody 
else.‘ But I dread his discovery. Abeady 
he is suspicious and anxious. sometimes 
think that he is half conscious of his condi- 
tion. We must break it to him as gently as 
we can. But the shock may kill him. Yet 
there is no escape. If the forgeries were 
known only to ourselves, we might keep the 
discovery a secret; and only, if necessary— 
but it would not be necessary—keep some 
sort of watch over him and warn the bank. 
But Checkley has told the clerks and the 
people at the bank, and there are ourselves 
to think of, and my mother and Hilda. No, 
we must let them all know.” 

** And if oue may mention one's self,” said 
Athelstan, ‘‘ my own little difficulty presses. 
Because, you see, I don't know how long I 
may be kept here. Perhaps to-morrow I 
= go on to St. Petersburg or to Pekin. 
Before I go, Elsie, | confess that I should 
like - mother to understand that—that she 
was a little hasty—that is all.” 

“You are not going to St. Petersburg, 
brother.” Elsie took his hand. ‘‘ You are 
not going to leave us any more. You are 
going to stay. I have made another dis- 
covery.” 

** Pray, if one may ask—” 

**Oh! you may ask. I saw a letter to-day 
—Mr. Dering showed it to me. It was writ- 
ten from the States three or four years ago. 
It showed where you were at that time, 
and showed me more, Athelstan—it showed 
me how you lost the pile of money that ex 
made over that silver mine—you remember, 
Athelstan?” 

He made no reply. 

“Oh! do you think that I am going to ac- 
cept this sacrifice? George, you do not know. 
The donor of that great sum of money which 
Mr. Dering held for me—we have often won- 
dered who it was—I have only found out to- 
day—it was Athelstan. He gave me all he 
had—for such a trifling thing—only because 
I would not believe that he was a villain— 
all he had in the world—and went out again 
into the cold. He said he dropped his money 
down a gully or a grating on the prairie— 
some nonsense. And he sent it all to me, 
George. What shall we do?” 

“Is this really true, Athelstan? Did you 
really give up all this money to Elsie?” 

** She says so.” 

**It is quite true, George. I saw the letter 
—Mr. Dering showed it to me—in which he 
sent that money home, and begged Mr. Dering 
to take care of it, and to give it to me on the 
day when I should be one-and-twenty. He 
cannot deny it. Look at him. He blushes 
—he is ashamed—he hangs his head — he 
blows tobacco smoke about in clouds, hop- 
ing to hide his red cheeks. And he talks of 
going on to St. Petersburg, when we know 
this secret, and have got the money! What 
do you call this conduct, George?” 

** Athelstan—there is no word for it. But 
ou must have it back. You must, and shall. 
here can be no discussion about it. And 

there is not another man in the world, I be- 
lieve, who would have done it.” 

*sNonsense. I should only have lost it. if 
I had kept it,” Athelstan replied, after the 
Trish fashion. 

“You hear, Athelstan. Itis yours. There 
can be no discussion. That's what I like a 


man for. While we women are all talking 
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and disputing. the man puts down hie foot 
and says: ‘There can be no discussion.’ 
Then we all stop, and the right thing is 
done. It is yours, brother; and you 1 
have it, and you shall stay at home with us 
always and always.” laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, and her arm round his 
neck, caressing him with hand and voice. 

The man who had wandered alone for 
eight years was not accustomed to sisterly 
caresses. They moved him. The thing it- 
self moved him. 

‘All this belongs to another chapter,” 
he said, huskily. ‘* We will talk of it after- 
— the business in hand is de- 

1 ” 


spatched. 
** Well, then—tbat is agreed. You are to | 
back; my mother is to take | 


have your mone 
her suspicions back; Mr. Dering is to have 
his certificate back and his dividends; Check- 





ley is to take his lies back; Sir Samuel is to | 


have hjs charges back; George and I are 
going to have peace of mind back. And we 
are all going to live happy ever afterwards.” 

*“As for Wednesday, now,” said George. 
“Tt is not an unimportant day for us, you 
know.” 

“ Everything is ready. On Sunday morn- 
ing my mother is always at home before 
church. I will see her then, and uaint 
her with the news that the wedding will take 

lace, as originally proposed, at her house. 

his. will aatentoh ber very much, and she 
will become an and polite and sarcastic. 
Then I shall tell her to prepare not only for 
a wedding feast, but also for a great, a very 
great, surprise. And I shall also inform her 
that I shall be given away by my brother. 
And then—then—if I know my mother 
aright; she will ‘become silent. I shall do 
that to-morrow morning. In the evening, 
George, you will get your best man, and I 
will get your sisters, my bridemaids, and 
we will come here, or go to Richmond, or 
somewhere, and have dinner and a cheerful 
evening. Am I arranging —- properly?” 

** Quite properly. Pray go of.” 

“Sunday afternoon I have promised to 
spend with my Master—Edmund Gray. He 
is gomg to read me a new paper he has just 
finished, in which he shows that Property 
can be destroyed by a painless process— 
Athelstan, put ‘all your money into your 
pocket and keep it there—in less than a 
twelvemonth, and with it all crime, all 
sweating, all injustice. No, Athelstan, he is 
not mad. When he argues on this theme 
he is persuasive and eloquent. He convinces 
eet. I shall hear him out, and then I 
shall try to make him write down all that 
has ‘happened. If we can only get such a 
confession, it would be better than anything 
else: But it may be difficult. He does not 
like being questioned about himself. If I 
do sncceed—I don't know qnite what I ought 
to do next. He must be told. Some time 
or other he must have the truth. I thought 
of asking all the people mentioned to meet 
at his office on Monday morning at noon, 
when Mr. Dering is always himself. On 
Sunday I would not. He has to address his 
people on Sunday evening. Let him do so 
undisturbed. I will leave him in happiness 
that one night longer. But you two—you 
will be anxious. Come on Sunday evening 
—between eight and nine—to the Hall of 
Science. Then you will hear him and see 
him, And I will let you know how I have 
prospered.” 

“Sunday evening,” said George. ‘ Mon- 
— comes next, then Tuesday, and before 

ednesday, * Elsie, the character of these 
two convicts has to be completely white- 
washed, even to the satisfaction of Hilda her- 
self. Are we not running it yey close?” 

**Unbeliever! Doubter! tell you that 
you shall be married with all your friends 
round you, and that Athelstan shall give me 
away. And you shall go away on your holi- 
day with a quiet heart and nothing to trouble 
you. What a foolish boy not to be able to 
trust his bride even for such a simple thing 
as getting a confession out of a madman!” 

“Do you sport a crest, old man?” asked 
Athelstan. 

**I believe there is some kind of a sort of 
a thing somewhere around. But crests are 
foolishness.” 

“Not always. Take a new one, George— 
a real one. Stamp it on your spoons and 
forks and in your books and on your carriage. 
Let it be simply the words, ‘Dux Femina 
Facti.’” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








Armour’s 
Extract. 


In the kitchen, as an aid to good cooking, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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The “Eating” of Clothes 


—the rotting and ruining of them— 
won't show ri 
washing 

but you’ll have to wait a little for its 
results. 


t away. Your new 
wder may be dangerous, 


It is doing its work, though. 
while, your clothes go to pieces, 


all at once. 

Now isn’t it better not to run any 
risk? Isn’t it better to trust to an 
article like Pearline, which has 
been tried and tested and proved? 
Pearline is the original washing 

compound, with 15 years of success. 
Hundreds of millions of packages 


have been consumed. All the other so-called washing com- 
pounds are followers and imitations of it. 


will tell “this is as good as” 
FALSE—Pearline is never lee 


Send or “the same 06 Resa ” 
a it Bacle ‘oes’ tmSirteck 


peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 
ES PYLE, New York. 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered and are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 
1823 


|} CHICKERING & SONS, 7% Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 








0 


ae — is unquestionably 


‘“*The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


The First Analysts 
in the World 


GL 
pronounce it 









Established 1836. 





S. RAE & CO. 


Z Pure Olive Oil. 


Lucuorn, ITAvy. 
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) o*e 

Fox-Hunting in the Genesee Valley By Ep- 
warp S. Martin. 8 lilustrations by R. F Zoc- 
BAUM. 


) A Collection of Death-Masks. By Laurence 
‘ Hwutron. 19 Llustrations. 

Lot No. » AS By A. Conan Dovie 
6 \iustradoes by W T Smep.ey. 


Washington, the Evergreen State. By Jut- 
tan Raven 

) Those Souvenir Spoons. A Story. By Mar- 
GARET SIDNEY 

) The World of Chance. By W. D. Howexts. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Editor’s Easy Chair: Georoe Wiiuiam Curtis. — Editor's Study : 
Editor's Drawer: Tuomas Netson Pace. — Literary 


Among the Sand Hills. Written and Illustrated , 
by Howarp Py se. 

The Aryan Mark: A New-England Town 
Meeting. By Anna C. Brackett. 4 Illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. { 

Literary Paris. Second Paper. By Tusoporr 
Cup. With 13 Portraits. 

Chapman. By James Russet. Lowe... 

Jane Field. By Mary E. Witxans. 
2 Iustrations by W.T Smepiey 

Poems Tuomas Battay Atpricn, Tuomas 
Dunn. Encusn, Louise Cuanpier Movutrton, 
Eveawor B.Cacpows.t, and G.H.Gotptruwarre. 
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Miss Wilkins’s 


Short Stories. 


|A New England Nun, and Other 


Stories. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Always there is a freedom from common- 
place, and a power to hold the interest to the 
close, which is owing, not to a trivial ingenuity, 
but to the spell which her personages cast over 
the reader's mind as soon as they come within 
his ken. .. . The humor, which is a marked 
feature of Miss Wilkins’s stories, is of a pun- 
gent sort. Every story has it, — Aélantic 





Monthly. 


A Humble Romance, and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. WILkins, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The author has the unusual gift of writing a 
short story which is complete in itself, having 
a real beginning, a middle, and an end. The 
volume is an excellent one.—Odserver, N. Y. 

No one has dealt with this kind of life better 
than Miss Wilkins. Nowhere are there to be 
found such faithful, delicately drawn, sympa- 
thetic, tenderly humorous pictures, — JV. Y. 
Tribune 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Witkins. Illustrated. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The stories included in this volume are 


(Harper's Young People Series.) 


‘Young Lucretia,” ‘‘ How Fidelia Went to the 


Store,” ‘* Ann Mary . Her Two Thanksgivings,” ‘‘ Ann Lizy’s Patchwork,” *‘ The Little Persian 
Princess,” ‘‘ Where the Christmas-Tree Grew,” ‘‘ Where Sarah Jane's Doll Went,” ‘‘ Seventoes’ 


Ghost,” ‘‘ Little Mirandy and How she Earned 


her Shoes,” ‘‘ A Parsnip Stew,” ‘‘ The Dickey 


Boy,” *‘ A Sweet Grass Basket,” and ‘‘ Mehitable Lamb.” Miss Wilkins’s clear-cut delineations 
of types of New England character have won for her previous efforts widespread favor. The 
stories in this new volume for young readers will add to and extend her reputation. 


PusLisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tH” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
Aek ot Drnegiet's, or send 2% cents to 


Fee 


J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Siik Dress WITH 


Some Uses for Autumn 
eaves. 

| ECORATIONS of 

wutumn leaves have 

fallen into disuse because 

the fad for them which 


raged some years ago led 


Net Boopree. 


For description see pattern-shect Su 


emenut 
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beautiful by comparison. All varieties of 
shapes and sizes should have been collected, 
for each has its own peculiar beauty and use, 
Those large, single maple leaves, all gleam- 
ing, like the Hungarian body-guard of the 
Austrian Emperor in scarlet and gold, while 
others show a deep crimson surface, will be 
beautiful tacked here and there, with careful 
stitches over the stems, on sheer lace or mus- 
lin curtains. 

For cornices over doorways, or for ob- 
long decorations on ‘the wall, the leaves can 
be tacked on pasteboard and covered with 
white tarlatan. This arrangement is a very 
pretty one; but there is danger of overdoing 
the matter; and for ordinary occasions, if the 
curtains are thus decorated, it will be as well 
to omit the door ornaments.. Cornices for 
the window curtains can be made in the same 
way, and bands for looping them back, with 
the leaves sewed on a thin foundation, have 
a very pretty effect 

There should be plenty of small sprays in 
the collection, as these are useful in many 
ways, such as over pictures and to’ mix with 
ferns in basket or vase, where they glow like 
veritable blossoms. A shield-shaped recep- 
tacle with a generous pocket, cut out of 
pasteboard and covered first with scarlet 
flannel and then with Florida moss, when 
filled with fiery sumac stalks, large ferns, 
and sprays of maple, makes a pretty decora- 
tion for one side of the hall, especially if the 
wall-paper be of a quiet, subdued tint 

Beautiful patior screens can be made on a 
foundation of pink tarlatan, with dainty 
ferns and leaves seattered over it, in « frame 
of white enamel. There is a nameless grace 
in the effect of the tarlatan, which seems to 
add a faint rosy haze to the beauty of the 
leaves; and shabby old mirror and picture- 
frames covered with the tarlatan and deco- 
rated with the same leaves seem quite reju 
venated and glorified. Large fans or hand- 
screens are made on a pasteboard frame, or 
rather on two of them, covered with pale 
green silesia or with any other harmonious 
color, with small bright leaves sewed quite 
closely on the foundation. _The two sides 
are then neatly joined together and finished 
with a long handle, over which a ribbon to 





SUPPLEMENT, 


Sov iver Cape with Empromrrep Yor 
For pattern and description see No. VL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


match the covering is 
twisted, and finished with a 
handsome bow and ends. 
One of these fans is a very 
effective ornament for a 
dark corner. 

A lamp shade of paste 
board with a tastefully ar- 


» Vv ous Sli SS l ; . 
t ariou insuccessful ranged wreath of. delicate 
at a 8 5 ] ‘ ‘ 
attempts, such as making ferns just showing at the 
vlass - covered pictures 


and varnished table-tops, 
bright enough at first, but 
which soon degenerated 
into dull, faded, and most 
melancholy travesties of 
their origival beauty 
Yet, when judiciously 
used, there are few things 
brighter or prettier fora 
season than well prepared 
sutumn leaves As na 
ture’s decorations, they 
we particularly suitable 
for a modest country 
house where pictures are 
not abundant, and rich 
furniture and draperies 
do not put their rustic 
charms out of counte 
nance 

rhe usual formula of 
ironing them, after rub 
bing the iron on a piece 
of beeswax, has a rather 
stiff effect, and the tips of 
the leaves are very apt to 
break off. The wax, too, 
imparts a high degree of 
varnish; but to paint them 
over lightly with linseed 
oil, first on the wroug 
side, which is immediat 
ly ironed, and then on the 
right side, makes them 
both pliable and suffi 
ciently glossy. In doing 
this it is not necessary to 
preas and dry the leaves 
beforehand; but some 
people who do not mind 
taking trouble seem to 
prefer it. The tints are 
said to be even better pre 
served by painting the 
right side only of the 
leaves with linseed-oil 
and then, without ironing 
them, laying them be 
tween newspapers under 
heavy weights until quite 
dry. This has been found 
very satisfactory 

When ready for use 
they should be laid away 
carefully in large boxes 
until the beauty of the 
October trees outside bas 
turned brown and sere, 





edges of bright leaves, with 
a pink tarlatan veil over it, 
is a very pretty object, and 
especially when the light 
shines through. The dec 
orations can be varied in 
shape and quantity; but 
with these materials the 
shade is sure to be pretty. 

An ingenious woman un- 
dertook to decorate a bare 
looking room for an enter 
tainment in a rather novel 
way. The white walls 
were furnished with a deep 
cornice of Florida moss, on 
which ferns were fastened 
at frequent intervals. Then 
making some good - sized 
balls of the moss, she sew- 
ed bright leaves on the out- 
side, and suspended them 
by long, irregular threads 
from the top of the cornice. 
The bright and original ef- 
fect of this frieze was very 
pretty, and it went a long 
way toward furnishing the 
room. 

For table decoration, 
when flowers are few and 
far between, autumn leaves 
are quite invaluable; and a 
bold centre piece was once 
made with an oblong piece 
of light emerald velveteen, 
fringed all around with the 
softest fern-moss from the 
woods, which was thickly 
dotted with the daintiest 
and brightest of maple 
leaves, varied with little 
clusters of coral dogwood 
berries. On this novel mat 
was placed a round mirror 
supporting a glass rose- 
bowl; and in the centre of 
the bowl a tall trumpet- 
shaped glass vase was filled 
with delicate ferns of a 
bright, vivid green, the 
bowl being heaped all 
around them with beauti- 
ful sprays of blackberry 
vine and Virginia creeper, 
mingled with dogwood 
berries. It was an exqui- 
site central piece, and yet it 


had cost very little, either 
in money or in time. 
White asters or chrysan- 


when the gathered leaves Fig. 1.—Crino'’s Coat. 
will appear still more 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Avrums Costume wirn BeLtTep Coat. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For description sec pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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AUGUST 27, 1892. 


themums can often be had from one’s own 
domain in the time of autumn leaves, and 
the snowy hue of these blossoms is a charm- 
ing foil to the painted beaiity of the changed 
foliage. Low bowls arranged with a wreath 
of leaves on the edge, a row of white flowers 
next to that, and a tuft of small ferns and 
bright berries in the centre are very decora- 
tive at the corners of the table. 
Evia RopMAN CHURCH, 
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A recent combination of plaid and plain 
material is arranged in this wise: The woollen 
fabric is willow n, and the silk green in- 
tersected by red lines. The woollen skirt is 
bordered with a very slightly gathered bias 
puff of velvet a shade darker. The round 
woollen corsage goes into a deep girdle of 
velvet with cross folds; the sleeves are plaid 





SEA-SHORE AND CASINO 
TOILETTES. 

See illustration on front page. 

“RAY Scotch wool stuff is 
G the material of a youthful 
plaid gown, which makes a 
pretty sea-side costume. The 
corsage has a high corselet, 
collar, and deep cutfs of cream- 
colored crépe trimmed with 
black guipure lace. A unique 
feature is a tablier of the plaid 
stuff pointed low on the front 
of the skirt and turned over in 
another point at the top; this 
tablier is narrowly bordered 
with cream crépe. The Leg 
horn capeline is trimmed with 
white lace and sea green pop- 
pies. White ostrich feathers 
are arranged along the sides 
and to give height in front. 

The second dress, of which a 
front view is given herewith, is 
of old-pink damask, flowered in 
green and black, and combined 
with black faille. The skirt 
front opens on a tablier of sea 
green faille, and the corsage 
turns with narrow sea green re 
vers from a white guipure plas- 
tron, the front edges of the dam- 
ask being mock-fastened from 
top to bottom with large jet but- 
tons. Thesiceve puffs and the 
small knotted half-girdle are of 
black faille,as is also the entire 
back of the polonaise; its skirt 
is composed of long slender 
leaf points of faille, with black 
lace around aud between them. 





The Virot hat is of dark 
green straw trimmed with a 
bow of guipure of the same 
shade, with also red and violet 
poppies. The sunshade is of 
white silk bordered with a 
flounce of Algerian gauze 


striped with white silk 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Coarnesronpent. | 

T is too early as yet lo speak 

definitely of next winter's 
styles, or even to decide wheth 
er or not the long-promised re 
vival of First Empire toilettes 
is to have full sway. It is said 
now that we shall proceed by 
easy gradations through the Di 
rectoire and Consulate periods 
before committing ourselves to 
the short-waisted gowns of the 
days of Empress Josephine 
Whether or not this be so, the 
demi-season toilettes now in 
process of making appear to be 
merely continuations of present 
styles, with but slight altera 
tions, which, however, are sig 
nificant as being in the line of 
a possible later adjustment to 
Empire styles. 

For autumn travelling cos 
tumes, morning walks, and ex- 
cursions there will be rather 
more plaids used than appeared 
in the spring. Tailor gowns are 
made of subdued plaids and 
checks, with either a bodice 
with a plain cloth vest or a jack- 
et opéning on a blouse front 
of thick surah or repped silk 
matching the ground of the 
plaid. ‘The dark vest is some- 
times agreeably replaced by 
one of cream or mastic cloth. 
Less severe costumes are made 
of combinations of plaid and 
plain stuffs, and these are also 
considered less négligé, which 
means that they may have a 
short train. A costume of this 
kind will have a skirt of Chev 
iot or other woollen and plaid 
silk for a bodice and accesso 
ries. A fold or slight puff of 
the silk borders the skirt, or, if 
plaid is excluded from the skirt, 
it may have a puff of velvet 
Sometimes the skirt is slashed 
near the bottom, and glimpses 








of the plaid are afforded be 
tween the slashed edges. The 
corsage is usually a pleated 
blouse of the silk, with sleeves 
of the same. This for an in- 
door toilette,to which is added, for out-of- 
doors, a sleeveless jacket of the woollen stuff 
of the skirt, covering more or less of the 
Sometimes, in place of a jacket, 
there is a shallow cape, scarcely more than a 
collarette; but for a wrap for travelling or 
walking, the cape is longer, dropping a little 
below the belt,and is lined with the plaid silk, 
with a turned-back collar showing the lining. 


TOILETTE BY WORTH, WITH HAT AND SUNSHADE BY VIROT.—[{Sxe Front Pace.) 


silk gathered to a velvet cuff. On each side 
of the front is a broad scarf of silk sewed 
into the shoulder seam in three deep pleats, 
draping the bust, and passing under the belt 
to reappear in the form of a flat. hanging 
panel, which extends to four inches from the 
bottom of the skirt, and is fringed five or six 
inches deep at its lower edge. 

Entire dresses are also made of plaids, with 


accessories of velvet of the dark color pre- 
dominating in the plaid, or of black. The 
plaid skirt, with straight front and diagonal 
back, has most often a reversed hem of the 
same material, with a balayeuse pleating of 
plain silk underneath its edge. te corsage 


is draped in pleats on a triangular velvet 
yoke, and has sleeves with either a full plaid 








top and close velvet cuff, or a velvet balloon 
above a close plaid forearm. A plaid skirt 
is also.worn with a blouse of plain-colored 
thick surah or repped silk, and, to complete 
the costume, a small sleeveless jacket or a 
cape of the plaid. Other costumes are plaid 
throughout, with the corsage opening with 
plain or spiral revers on a chemisette of silk 
muslin of a light color taken into a broad belt. 
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All that has been said of plaids applies 
equally well to the crossbarred fabrics which 
are one of the autumn novelties. Some of 
these have a silk,others a wool poplin, ground 
crossed with satiny lines of light color. For 
instance,a Lyons poplin, with a brown ground 
crossed with dull gold lines which form large 
squares, has a- jacket corsage opening with 
= revers on a silk muslin 

emisette of the yellow color 
in the stripes, confined by a 
deep belt of brown velvet; the 
loose sleeve is gathered to a deep 
velvet cuff; the sheath skirt, 
with gored train, is bordered 
with a roll of velvet. Briefly 
stated, plaid stuffs are combined 
with a plain material of the 
ground tone of the plaid, with 
small accessories repeating the 
lighter color of the crossbars. 

It is said that many corsages 
are to be worn different from 
the ‘skirts: which they accom- 
pany.’ But+his'’statement needs 
to be qualified» - The corsage 
may differ from the skirt, but it 
must never look as though it did 
not belong to it. ‘There must 
always be certain connecting 
links—a corselet, bretelles, yoke, 
or collarette. On the other hand, 
the material of the corsage may 
be represented in some form on 
the skirt. A skirt of pear! gray 
wool crépon, with a blouse cor 
sage of mauve crépon figured in 
white, will have folds of crépon 
alternating with folds of plain 
mauve foulard, or a crépon 
ruche piped with figured fou- 
lard; while the foulard corsage 
will have a small round or 
square collar or a waved collar- 
ette of crépon, and deep crépon 
cuffs to full foulard sleeves. 
Another example is a skirt of 
medium heliotrope foulard,with 
a corsage of citron-colored silk 
mousseline with broché spots in 
heliotrope. A littleof the mous 
seline shows in pipings in the 
skirttrimming. The corsage of 
it is draped in shaw] folds front 
and back, opening on a yoke of 
heliotrope foulard, and a close 
cuff of foulard emerges from 
the full mousseline sleeve. In 
short, the disposition of colors 
and fabrics must be such that 
the effect is that of a voluntary 
and not an accidental combiva- 
tion. 

A pretty feature of country 
toileties is the aprons, which are 
worn on all sorts of petty pre- 
texts of housekeeping, tea-mak- 
ing, or sewing, but in reality to 
augment the elegance of a me- 
dium or dark dress. They are 
much larger than they have 
been, reaching to the lower edge 
of the skirt, and are made of 
light-colored flowered foulards, 
embroidered batistes, and sim 
ilar materials, trimmed with Jace 
frills or ruches, and provided 
with bretelles, which pass over 
the shoulders and rejoin the belt 
in the back, forming a pretty 
corsage trimming, to which lace 
may be added. However elab- 
orate the aprons may appear, 
they still preserve their practical 
utility, since it is easier to renew 
an apron than the dress, which 
they at once protect and deco- 
rate. 

I spoke in my last letter of 
princesse gowns with a broad 
soft girdle or sash which de 
ducts from the length of the 
waist. Other princesse or po- 
lonaise gowns are made with a 
fitted back and a straight front, 
which is pleated in box pleats, 
and confined by a half-belt that 
comes from the side seams and 
passes through slits at the inner 
folds of the pleats; the pleats 
extend below the waist and 
gradually lose themselves in 
the skirt, which has no trim- 
ming atthe foot. House gowns 
are also made in this way, with 
a Watteau pleat at the back, and 
a belt coming from under it and 
passing under pleats in the 
front. Among the dresses in 
preparation are some of the 
Directoire type, made of fabrics 
characteristic of that period, 
frequently striped. The skirt 
is gathered all around to a band 
an inch and three-quarters deep, 
and the bodice, which is drawn 
in shaw] pleats front and back, 
is gathered and sewed to the 
same band. A narrow ruffle 
trims the skirt. The elbow 
sleeve is straight and full, and terminates in 
a frill. A double fichu collar and a ruffle fall- 
ing back from the neck complete the cor- 


sage. The band is covered by a belt of 
satin ribbon fastened under a bow at the 
back. The ribbon is more ofien black, 


though any contrasting color is admissible. 
There is little new as yet in wraps. Some 
mantillas and mantelets with tabbed fronts 
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are brought out anew, but sare worn mainly 
by ladies of mature age and dignity. Capes, 
long and short, continue to predominate. 
A pretty model I have just seen is of light | 
glossy cluth of a deep cream-color. It is 
composed of three capes of graduated length, 
each bordered with an insertion and van 
dyked edging of handsome guipure lace. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND 


HASTY DISHES. 


\ UCH has been written concerning the 
i care which a housewife should take in 
preparing the food for her household, and 
many receipts and dissertations have been | 
printed on the economical use of materials, 
on the value of réchanffés, and on the saving | 
of fragments. But there is another factor in 
the prepayation of food besides the ingredi 
ents, the skill of combination, and the deft- 
ness of flavoring, and this is the housewife’s | 
time. The proportion of timé she gives to 
each of her duties of course varies with her 
condition in life, but, rich or poor, the house- 
keeper often cannot command hertime, She 
is often foreed to change her plans for cook- 
ing at a moment's notice. A fretful or ill 
child cannot be left, a caller chats away the | 
precious moments, a needed ingredient is 
missing fiom the pantry and the grocer’s | 
memory is faulty, A block on the horse- | 
cars delays ber, or a sick day makes it im- | 
perative that her own strength must be hus- 
banded, even though the meals be less at- 
tractive These incidents illustrate the 
countless interruptions to which a housewife 
is subjected, and happy is she who can re- 
marshal her resources and compel success | 
out of the disasters which lost time causes. 
To help the home-maker in such dilemmas 
these few receipts for hasty dishes are sub- 
mitted 
A true hasty dish is one that can be pre- 
pared and os®ked within half an hour, | 
and the most needed requisite is simplicity 
of manipulation. Réchauffés can rarely be 
They are usually economical 


quickly made 
in materials, and add greatly to the variety 
and palatableness of the daily menu, but | 
they always require much time to perfect | 
their making Most soups and fresh vege- 

tables require longer time in cooking and | 
more attention in seasoning and preparing 
than can be compressed into thirty minutes, 
Broiling and frying are the only rapid ways 
of preparing uncooked meats and fish, while 
canned vegetables and soups are great helps | 
in getting hasty meals, Most housekeepers 

are, however, familiar with the use of canned 

goods | 

Tomato Soup.—Take a can of tomatoes 
and bring them to a boil, and then strain | 
through a coarse strainer. Add 1 teaspoon- 
ful of dry soda, and when the foaming ceases 
add a quart of milk and a table-spoon- | 
ful of butter. Season the soup with salt, | 
red pepper, or curry-powder, and thicken 
slightly with a little cracker crumbs, Boil 
the soup for a few moments, and it is ready 
for cating 

Potato Soup.—Fry a medium-sized onion, 
sliced thin, in half a cup of butter, and then 
pour on it a quart of milk and let the two 
come to a boil. Mix 2 cupfuls of cold 
mashed potatoes, beaten smoothly, into the 
boiling soup. Boil all together a few mo- 
ments, season with salt and pepper, and 
serve 

Oyster Soup.—Strain the liquor from a 
quart of oysters and add 1 cup of water, 
and let the two become scalding hot, using 
a double boiler. Then add a quart of milk, | 
and when this boils add 2 table-spoonfuls | 
of butter rubbed into 1 table-spoonfual of 
flour Add lastly the oysters, and let them 
cook three minutes. Season to taste with a 
little salt and white pepper, and serve very 
hot These three receipts of quick-made 
soups make a sufficient amount for six or 
eight persons 

Cooked salad dressing to use instead of 
mayonnaise dressing is made in two ways. 

Salad Dressing.—Add 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, mustard, and 
white pepper, to 2 well-beaten eggs, and beat 
them all together. Cook the mixture in a 
double boiler, stirring continually till thick 
like cream. Stir into the hot dressing a 
table-spoofiful of butter, and Jastly add a 
tabvle-spoonful of vinegar. Cool and use. 

Cream Salad Dressing.—To 2 well-beat- 
en eggs add 1 teaspoonful of sugar, one- 
quarter of a spoonful of salt and mustard, 
und then 8 table-spoonfuls of vinegar, and 
1 of cream. Cook the mixture in a double 
boiler, stirring it till it thickens like cream, 
Cool and use 

Sea-moss Blane-mange.—Put half a hand- 
ful of sea-moss and half a cup of white sugar 
into a pint of milk. Let the milk scald 
slowly for fifteen minutes, using a double 
boiler, and then boil it till it begins to thick- 
en. Add a half teaspoonful of salt and 1 
of vanilla when removed from the fire, and 
strain the whole through « coarse strainer, 
and serve when cold 

Quick Sponge - Cake.—Beat 2 eggs and 2 
cups of sugar together till very light. Add 
2 cups of flour in which 2 teaspoonfuls 
of baking- powder and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt have been mixed. Lastly add 
three-quarters of a cup of boiling water 
and a teaspoonful of lemon extract. Bake 
quickly in 2 small loaves. 

Quick Gingerbread.—Stir into a teacup of 
molasses & scant table-spoonful of butter or 
butter and lard. Next as much flour as can 
be stirred in—about 2 cups—together with 
one teaspoonful each of ginger, cloves, and 





| year, 1797, alludes to the fascinating conver- 
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cinnamon. Then add a teacup of boiling | 
water in which a teaspoonful of soda has 
been dissolved, and bake quickly in a shal- 
low pan. Break into pieces and eat when 
warm 

Snickerdoodles.—These are a quick substi- 
tute for cookies. Stir together 2 cups of 
sugar and half a cup of butter. ‘hen 
creamy add 2 well-beaten eggs, then 1 cup of 
milk with a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
it, and lastly add 24 cups of flour with 2 tea 
spoonfuls of cream tartar and half a spoonful 
of salt. Beat the batter thoroughly, and bake 
in shallow pans, dusting the top of the cuke 
before baking with cinnamon and sugar. 
Bake fifteen minutes, and when cool cut in 
squares. This receipt will make two pan 
fuls, which will cut into twenty-four squares. 

Aones BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


WRITER, PHILANTHROPIST, 
FRIEND. 
EAR, delightful Hannah More, whose 
Life and Letters still hold one spell- 
bound ae a fascination al] their own, 
in granting glimpses of very charming even- 
ing gatherings among the noblest and most 
cultured o7 England's worthies! One can- | 
not help feeling that a most agreeable and | 
promising personal introduction has been | 
given, and a sense of growth in the higher, | 
better thoughts of life, insensibly almost, 
imparts both a —r of greater heart- 
peace, and firmer, more definite desire to ren- 
der every faculty of héad and heart worthy 
of such honor. 

We read in a letter from Bishop Porteus 
to Mrs. More that “in a social literary even- 
ing gathering one of our entertainments was 
looking over a book of Arabic ms trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Carlisle, Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge. The originals lay 
before us, but naturally the translations were 
chosen. The poems much resemble the best 
European sonnets and elegies, but are much 
superior to them.” 

** With Arabic riddles Mr. Pitt is quite in 
raptures, also with charades, and can repeat 
most of them by heart.” 

Mrs. More, in a letter penned the same 





sation of the Duchess of York, whom she 
had met at Bath, one of England's famous 
watering-places. Permeating the letter one 
can but note an atmosphere of that sweet 
and tender Christian intercourse so charac- 
teristic of Mrs. More’s friendly relations with 





many of the nobility of England. Among 
the treasures of the gifted writer were tokens 
of thoughtful remembrance, valued more | 
for the love prom - the gift than for in- 
trinsic worth. tne entally, in an aside 
note, is:added, ‘‘Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess had the goodness to present me 
with a beautiful little box, with her hair set 
round with pearls on the lid.” 

In a letter to her sister, of same date as 
the others from which we have quoted, Mrs. 
More writes of an evening passed in the city: 
“The most rational and religious evening 
by far that I have passed in town was at 
Gloucester House. It would make some 
folks smile to know that we read the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, commenting as we went 
along. Discussions upon doctrinal points | 
came up, at which Mr. Wilberforce led off.” | 

A year later we have, from another letter: 
“IT wound up my adventures royally last 
night by passing the evening again at Glouces- 
ter House. Nothing could be more pleasant, 
lively, and kind than the Duchess and Prin- 
cess Sophia. The former gave me a quanti- 
ty of worsted of her own spinning for us to | 
knit for the poor.” 
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with lime-stone water from a well sunk by the owners. 
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GENTLEMEN: This bank has recently erected a new office build- 
ing, which is now being occupied. The entire building is supplied 


It has come 


to the ears of the officers of the bank that we will have considerable 
complaint from the tenants in using this water for toilet purposes, 
and we are anxious to avoid any such complaint. 

The bank has used Ivory Soap for several years with river watef, 
and as it is found equally satisfactory with the lime-stone water, it 
is desired that all of the tenants should know this; we write to ask 
if you will send about a dozen small placards, somewhat similar in 
substance to the slip enclosed, which may be hung in the lavatories. 
This will serve to advertise the soap and satisfy the tenants. 


(Kentucky National Bank.) 


Coryricut 1892, sv Tue Procrer & Gama.e Co. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


. The Jonah of L 


. Mr. East's E 


A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 


_ Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 


By WALTER BEsANT. §0 cents. 
A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 


SHERWOOD, 50 cents, 


A Charge for France, &c. By Joun 
Hearp, Jun. Two Illustrations. 50 
cents. 


The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pav | 


CUSHING, §0 cents. 


A Novel. 
By THomAs A. PINKERTON. 50 cents. 


. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 


E. BuRTON. 50 cents. 


. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances 


M. PEARD. 50 cents. 


. Mrs. Dines’s. Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 


Romance. By W. CLark Russet. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 


By Pavt CusHinc. 50 cents. 


iences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s W By Conran Wi- 
BRAND. ‘Lranslated by MAry J. SAr- 
FORD. §0 Cents. 


Evelyn’s Cateer. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ** Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 


. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 


50 cents. 


. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 


Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 
By Rucnarp Pryce. §0 cents. 

Judith "Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
Karu Emit Franzos, Translated by 
(Mrs.) L.P. and C.T. Lewis. 40 cents. 


. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 


Valley, &c. By | 


Howarp Seery. Illustrated. 50 cents. | 
._ A New Saint’s T 


706. 


795. 


ae 





. The Philadelphian. 


Iduna, and Other Stories. By Groxce 
A. HIBBARD. 50 cents. 

Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hector 
MaALor, Translated by Mary J, Ser- 
RANO, §0 cents. 


. AGroup of Noble Dames. By THomas 


HarpDy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 


. Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. hy 


WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 


. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A 


Novel. By Wavrer Besant. Ilus- 
trated. 60 cents. 


’ sy | Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. 
y 


W. CLarK Russet... Illustrated. 
60 cents. 


. An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale 


told in English, By MAARTEN MAAr- 
TENS. 45 cents. 

April Hopes. A Novel. 
HoweELLs. 75 cents. 
Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. 
Riper HAGGARD. 25 cents. 
A Novel. By 
Louis J. JenninGs, M.P. 50 cents. 


By W. D 


By H. 


. A Field of Tares. A Novel. By C1o. 


GRAVES. 40 cents. 


. The Golden Goat. (Za Chévre d'Or.) 


A Novel. By Pau. Artne. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Sarrorp. Iilus- 
trated. 50 cents. 


. Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. 


HOWELLS. 75 cents. 
/ 


. A Hazard of New Fortunes. A 


Novel. By W. D, Howetts. — Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1 00. (Also, Ilustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents.) 


. The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, 


Battle, and Adventure. 
GLANVILLE. 40 cents. 


By ERNEst 


. The Great Taboo. A Novel. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 40 cents. 


. A Secret Mission. A Novel. 40 cents. 


Stories. By THomas A. JANVIER. | 689. Her Love and His Life. A Novel. 


Illustrated. 50 cents. 


By F. W. Ropinson. 30 cents. 
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cw” 7h above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Hanver & BRroTueErs, 


postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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